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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Trials on Trial. The trials are over and they followed, 
almost to the end, a very familiar pattern. The locale was 
the same—the House of Trade Unions, scene of the famous 
(infamous?) purge trials of 1937. The presiding judge, 
Vassily V. Ulrich, Prsident of the Military Collegium of the 
Supreme Court, was the same who had so successfully pre- 
sided at the purge trials. The defendants this time were 
Poles, not Russians; but evidently the same technique 
worked with them, for they, like the Russians of the purge 
days, according to Soviet reports, were tripping over one 
another in their eagerness to confess their guilt. “Experts” 
in Polish psychology have not yet had time to explain that 
such confessing is thoroughly in keeping with some esoteric 
traits of Polish character; and we could only watch in 
amazement while General L. Bronislaw Okulicki, Comman- 
der of the Polish Home Army, led his companions (veterans 
of five years of unrelenting warfare against Nazi invaders) in 
humble, even happy confession of guilt. The charge against 
them was not too clear. “Diversionary activities behind the 
Red army’s lines in Poland,” read one version. Another 
“charge” was the possession of radio sets by which they kept 
in touch with the London Exile Government. They were 
charged with attempting to form a Western European bloc 
for a “forthcoming war” against Russia. They were charged 
with the murder of at least 594 Russian officers, with form- 
ing a “new military political organization,” with failure to 
obey Russian orders. They were all “serious” charges. “Start- 
ling evidence” was promised. “Heavy penalties” would be 
demanded. Fortunately(?), unfortunately(?), confession 
made unnecessary the divulgence of the startling evidence 
and in part at least the heavy penalties. The sentences ranged 
from four months to ten years, while three of those who had 
“confessed” their “guilt” were found not guilty. As another 
Russian “trial” passed into history, the last word was said 
by the Soviet prosecutor. He placed the main guilt on the 
London Exile Government. “It tried to create a Poland in 
opposition to the Soviet Union,” he said. 


Decision on Bridges. The case for deporting Harry 
Bridges, West Coast labor leader, as a Communist alien col- 
lapsed last week in the U. S. Supreme Court. By way of a 
climax to seven years of litigation, which has given a great 
deal of cheap publicity and ammunition to American Com- 
munists, the Court found that the Government had failed 
to prove: 1) that Mr. Bridges had ever been a member of 
the Community Party, or 2) had ever been “affliated” with 
it. “The associations which Harry Bridges had with various 
Communist groups,” wrote Justice Douglas for the five-man 
majority, “seem to indicate no more than cooperative meas- 
ures to attain objectives which were wholly legitimate.” He 
added that “the link by which it is sought to tie him to 
subversive activities is an exceedingly tenuous one, if it may 
be said to exist at all.” Chief Justice Stone, on the contrary, 
who dissented along with Justices Frankfurter and Roberts, 
thought that “the finding of Bridges’ membership in the 
Communist Party, standing alone, supports the deportation 
order and that the finding is supported by evidence.” In 
reaching its decision on Bridges, the Court did not answer 
the often asked question whether the Communist Party in 
the United States is an organization which advocates the 
overthrow of our Government by force and violence. In his 
order deporting Bridges, Attorney General Biddle had, of 
course, held the Party to be subversive. The obvious moral 


of this protracted case is that it is almost impossible to prove 
legally membership in the Community Party without pro- 
ducing a membership card in court. A not-so-obvious moral 
is that problems like this arise because too many otherwise 
decent American citizens close their eyes to social injustice. 


German Church Leaders. “The German people are hard, 
unrepentant. They greet their conquerors with sullen hos- 
tility. They were whole-heartedly in favor of their Nazi 
Government. They approved all of its policies and actions 
as long as Hitler and his gangsters were victorious. If they 
have turned against him now, it is not because of his crimes 
but because he was beaten.”” Such was the tenor of the first 
reports that came to us on the attitude of the German peo- 
ple after our victorious troops had crossed into Germany. 
This tendency to indict the whole German people was under- 
standable. The revelations from the Nazi concentration 
camps had just been published. The intense anger which they 
aroused precluded the calm discrimination which tries to 
separate the innocent from the guilty. But that these judg- 
ments were too hasty and need to be revised is becoming 
clear from the statements of prominent leaders of the Chris- 
tian Churches in Germany whose record of heroic opposi- 
tion to the Nazi regime entitled them to a respectful hear- 
ing. Three such statements appeared within the last week, 
one from Pastor Niemoeller, published in Religious News 
Service; another from Count von Galen, Catholic Bishop of 
Muenster; the third is contained in a recent Pastoral of 
Archbishop Groeber of Freiburg, quoted in N.C.W.C. News 
Service. There is a notable unanimity in these three state- 
ments. They all condemn the Nazis as strongly as they have 
been condemned elsewhere. They all admit that the German 
people “deserve retribution” and “are in duty bound and 
willing to bear the results of this war.” But they protest that 
iarge elements of the German population were opposed to 
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Nazism from the beginning and point out that these groups 
suffered more under National Socialism than anyone else. 
Most of the people, they say, were kept in ignorance of the 
atrocities committed in the concentration camps and those 
who did know about them were terrorized into silence. On 
the whole they are dignified, reasonable statements. They 
make no appeal for undue clemency, but merely protest 
against “hatred for the entire German people.” 


Political Honesty. The following exchange of opinion 
with respect to the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
occurred in the United States Senate on May 24: 


Mr. CHavez. With due respect to the merits or de- 
merits of the FEPC bill, political thought is largely 
motivated and political action is taken by political 
parties. If the question of a Fair Employment Practice 
Committee were not a matter that deserved attention, 
why was it that the two major political parties .. . 
declared themselves in favor, and both Presidential can- 
didates spoke in favor of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Committee? Can the Senator tell us that? 

Mr. Brtpo. I shall be glad to answer the question. 

Mr. CHavez. Or was it a question of political ex- 
pediency? 

Mr. Bripo. I shall be glad to answer the question; 
but I am surprised that the Senator should ask such a 
simple question, because we all understood and we all 
understand now, indeed we know, that this kind of 
legislation, un-American, unconstitutional, violative of 
every concept of the American Way of life, legislation 
which is destined to bring almost a revolution in this 
country, was sponsored both by my party and by the 
other party and is being advocated today by Senators 
on this side of the Chamber and possibly on the other 
side for no other purpose except to satisfy the pressure 
of a group whose votes they want in the elections, just 
as has always been the case of political parties. . . . 

Mr. Cuavez. Of course, I do not doubt the sincerity 
of purpose behind the answer of the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippl. . . . 

Mr. Bitso. The Senator from New Mexico knows it 
is true... . 

Mr. CHavez. No; I have too much faith in the in- 
tegrity of the Democratic Party to feel that the Senator 
might be correct. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add that the future of our 
democracy is closely related to the conflicting viewpoints of 
the Senators from Mississippi and New Mexico. 


Mr. Resnik’s Report. For Jews in Europe today, the 
brightest spot is Italy, the darkest is Austria. This is the con- 
clusion expressed by R. S. Resnik, of the American Joint Com- 
mittee working in four of the countries of southern Europe 
—Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia and Albania—in the first official 
and comprehensive report on the conditions of Jews in that 
area. The infection of anti-Semitism, according to Mr. Res- 
nik, has been so thoroughly spread in Austria that it is impos- 
sible to tell when the people’s minds will be cleared of hate and 
prejudice. But Italy has remained fairly immune to the most 
violent forms of anti-Semitism, and two factors (according 
to the description of the report in the New York Times for 
June 18) contributed greatly to the fact that the majority 
of Italy’s Jewish population escaped irreparable harm. “One 
was the magnificent work of the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy in hiding the hunted—hundreds of Jewish children 
were secreted in convents”; the other was tardiness in send- 
ing Jews to concentration camps, “with the result that more 
were able to survive.” To the record of protection by priests, 
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nuns and Bishops to Jews in Italy may be aded similar in- 
stances in the other Catholic counties of Europe. Such 
charitable actions rebuke those who would accuse the Church 
of indifference or anti-Jewish spirit, and those who vainly 
hope to win over even the Church to anti-Semitism. 


Poles and Anglo-Catholics. In the June 3 issue of the 
Living Church there appeared an item which in most like- 
lihood would excite little comment with that periodical’s 
Anglican readers and would only by chance be noticed by 
Catholics. A letter signed by George B. Wood, Chaplain 
(Maj.) USA, Division Chaplain, describes the conditions in 
a German concentration camp which he visited, and adds: 


Across the way was a Polish women’s camp of 600 
where conditions were somewhat better, for these wom- 
en worked 20 hours a day—12 in factory and eight in 
field. They cried with joy when they learned they were 
to have a Mass, their first in six years. Their heads were 
shaved if they were discovered with even a home-made 
rosary. 
From every indication in his letter, Chaplain Wood is a 
deeply earnest, religious and considerate clergyman, who was 
moved to the depth of his heart by the shocking conditions 
he discovered in the camp. His concern is particularly gen- 
uine for the plight of the poor Polish women; and in pro- 
viding for them an Anglican “Mass” he undoubtedly felt he 
was doing for them the noblest sort of spiritual favor. But 
those Polish prisoners, we presume, were not Anglo-Cath- 
olics. We hesitate to characterize in blunt, cold type the 
real emptiness of the deception—objectively speaking— 
which the Chaplain’s well-meaning zeal practised when he 
gave to Catholics what according to their faith—Polish 
faith, universal faith—is but a simulation of the true 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Our Chaplains, Catholic and non- 
Catholic or Anglo-Catholic alike, have in general a fine rec- 
ord of consideration for the feelings and beliefs of men of 
other religious bodies. None can justly resent a suggestion 
that this record be kept unimpaired. 


Unimpeachable Sources. Every little while, often when 
there is change in the weather or columnists on the search 
for interesting religious items run short of material, some- 
thing exciting is relayed to the expectant public from an 
“unimpeachable source” in Vatican City or thereabouts. And 
—Ame_nrica has had a long experience in these matters—this 
is usually followed up by a very common-sense reminder that 
for such matters as high Papal appointments there are no 
such “unimpeachable sources” of information, outside of the 
persons—very few in number, but in the full light of day— 
who alone can either know definitely or speak with authority. 
What is thus reported may turn out to be true; but it 
may much more likely turn out to be totally false. In either 
case, the “unimpeachable source” remains both irrelevant 
and uninformative. Time is much more profitably expended 
in praying to the Holy Spirit that now and at all times He 
may ever guard and watch over His Church on earth. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


EXTENSIVE PREPARATIONS are under way in the war 
with Japan. The most important was the campaign to capture 
Okinawa. That island is to be used as the site of extensive air 
fields for super-bombers, from which they will fly to lay 
waste all of Japan. Plans for the bombing of Japan have 
been steadily expanded. They now contemplate the destruc- 
tion of every town, railroad and plant. Should the war last 
that long, it is expected that by the end of 1946 all of the 
main Japanese islands will be waste land blasted out of exis- 
tence. The Japanese know about this program, and claim to 
be ready to counter it. The people will go underground, 
which they say is already the case in Tokyo. Plants to manu- 
facture munitions and to store food are reported as having 
been installed down deep in the earth. The troops will defend 
their country from caves and tunnels, as they have been 
doing on Okinawa. 

Nobody knows how this style of warfare will turn out. 
{ct is certain that our air fleets can obliterate the Japanese 
cities. It is not certain whether a nation can carry on for 
any considerable time with an underground life. For a cave- 
defense system, Japan is almost an ideal country, as it is full 
of hills and mountains. 

At date of writing, Okinawa has just been finally taken 
after a campaign of three months. The Japanese garrison has 
resisted fanatically, and the casualties have been heavy. Just 
as our forces appeared to be about to end the fighting with 
final victory, the American commander, Lieut. 
Buckner, was unfortunately killed. 

Another Allied preparation is the securing of oil fields in 
Borneo, which is only some 700 miles from Manila, as com- 
pared with 7,000 to California, next nearest available source. 
On May 1 an attack was made to capture Tarakan, on the 
northeast coast; and on June 10 at Brunei Bay, on the north- 
west coast. Both campaigns seem to be approaching com- 
pletion. It may, however, take some time before the oil wells 
can be reconditioned. 

In China, the Japanese have withdrawn from Wenchow, 
thereby evacuating the entire coast from opposite north 
Formosa to the Shanghai area. The garrisons thus released 
are on the way to strengthen the Shanghai defense. 

Coit. Conrap H. Lanza 


General 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


WASHINGTON has rarely seen as much shadow-boxing 
as marked the recent debate on peacetime compulsory mili- 
tary training. The sham battle was fought before a special 
committee with the imposing title of the House Postwar 
Military Policy Committee. Whatever the witnesses before 
it thought, this committee cannot initiate a bill, since it is 
not a legislative committee. So the debate was merely pre- 
liminary maneuvers. The real battle will come when the 
Military Affairs Committees of the two chambers actually 
get the bill and hold their own hearings. The same witnesses 
will then be heard again, but then each side will know its 
opponents’ arguments in advance. 

To add to the unreality of the whole proceeding was 
the War Department’s obvious embarrassment as to why we 
should have a peacetime drafted army. It never dared to 
name the enemy against whom this army is to be used, once 
Germany and Japan are crushed, though of course every- 
body knows who it is the Army has in mind. Or was the 
whole thing just a part of an international game with Russia? 

Still another element of shadow-boxing was our old 
friend, semantics. The War Department and its adherents 
always used the good word, “military training”; their op- 
ponents used a bad word, “peacetime draft.” 

The result of this confusion can be bad. Father Stanford’s 
article four weeks ago showed that some servicemen think 
that “military training” means ROTC at high school or 
college. Probably millions of civilians make the same mis- 
take. Thus there can be no true public opinion on the mat- 
ter until everybody knows that what the Army wants is to 
draft the young men and have them at least a year in a 
camp under arms. 

The White House has been suspiciously silent; and Mr. 
Truman has not been at all backward in pressing for legis- 
lation he wants. Yet, under the peculiar circumstances, he 
can hardly speak without offending Russia. Perhaps the 
country will some day realize the soundness of the position 
taken by our Bishops. Wi_rrip Parsons 

Correction. In my column of May 5, I said that “Federal 
Senators openly walked out on Senator Donnell” at the edu- 
cational hearing. I have since been informed that this inter- 
pretation is inexact. My apologies. W. &. 





UNDERSCORINGS 


“THE SEEDS OF GOD are again beginning to grow from 
the ruins,” Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich and 
Freising, declared in a statement on conditions in his diocese, 
reported in Osservatore Romano. Parish work is very diff- 
cult, His Eminence said, owing to the destruction of church 
property and the loss of an unknown number of priests in 
the war, but “Divine Grace is miraculously working in the 
hearts of many who in recent years had abandoned the 
Church. Today they are returning.” 

> The Rev. Edward Kosibowicz, S.J., editor of the Jesuit 
monthly Przeglad Powszechny (Universal Review), was exe- 
cuted by the Germans in the Warsaw uprising of 1944, 
according to KAP, Polish Catholic News Service. Father 
Kosibowicz was widely known in Poland and abroad as a 
Catholic writer and speaker, and his Review played a promi- 
nent role in forming Polish Catholic opinion. 

> The Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, Bishop of Mobile, led 
the Catholics of Alabama in a successful campaign to kill 
the Sterilization Bill passed by the Alabama State Senate. 


The Bill provided for the sterilization of certain inmates of 
the State’s mental hospitals. It was killed in committee of 
the Alabama House by a vote of 12 to 3. 

P A demand that the United States declare immediately its 
war aims in the Pacific and define the terms on which the 
war could be stopped was made recently by sixty religious 
and educational leaders in New York. They warned that the 
prosecution of our present campaign of “hatred and de- 
struction” until Japan is utterly ruined “will drag tens, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of our own sons to agonizing 
death, besides undermining the Christian ideals of mercy 
and brotherhood and the moral basis of future peace.” 

P In a strong plea that a permanent FEPC be established 
“on the bedrock of law,” Bishop Haas of Grand Rapids 
writes that “at least one-tenth of our fellow citizens .. . 
suffer intolerable economic injustices because of discrimina- 
tion.” “These victims of injustice should be thought of first 
and foremost. This is the Christian way of looking at the 
matter. It is the American way.” Louis E. SULLIVAN 
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“LABOR’—FACTS AND MYTHS 
JOHN H. SHEEHAN 


THOUGH INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS occupy chief 
attention, much talk is in the air concerning “Labor.” By 
“Labor” some mean workers in general; others mean organ- 
ized workers in particular. Much appears in the daily press. 
Sometimes the discussion is complimentary. But most often 
—in the daily press—it is decidedly not. And in conversa- 
tion one hears many conflicting claims. 

Paradoxically, Labor is commonly referred to as a com- 
modity, yet emotionalism frequently characterizes the dis- 
cussion. As in racial matters, religious questions, tariff con- 
troversies and nationalistic affairs in general, myths seem to 
have more currency than facts; rumor-passing is more com- 
mon than reasoning. What makes the matter serious is the 
tendency of some, who imagine themselves lofty bystanders, 
to say: “Let management and labor fight it out.” And, 
sometimes, ““We hope those upstart labor people will be put 
in their place”! 

These are dangerously unwise attitudes. There is in exis- 
tence today between management and labor a so-called 
armistice—ominous word. But if a management-labor “war” 
is encouraged to break out after World War II, there will 
be no untouched bystanders, just as there are no safe by- 
standers in today’s military conflict. And there can be no 
gainful winner in an all-out management-labor conflict, just 
as there can be no gainful winner in today’s all-out global 
war. 


CAUSES OF CONFLICT 


If this is true, why should a “war” involving employers 
and workers ever come about? Well, what brings conflicts 
about? Fundamentally, isn’t it either misunderstanding or 
malicious intent? Malicious intent, in management-labor 
conflicts, is undoubtedly secondary, hence may be treated as 
such. But misunderstanding is widespread and merits seri- 
ous attention. 

Now misunderstanding appears to arise either out of mis- 
information (non-facts) or out of myths—myths which are 
combinations of half-truths, rumors, preconceptions and 
prejudices acquired from environment. This is true in dif- 
ferences between friend and friend, husband and wife, im- 
migrant and native, as well as in differences between em- 
ployer and worker. 

The obvious antidote for misunderstanding is understand- 
ing—based on facts unclouded by myths. Hence if one is to 
be an objective truth-seeker instead of a mere lazy side- 
taker, he should be concerned with unearthing facts and 
running myths to earth. But it is not easy to separate facts 
from myths. 


Two Doc-EARED MyTHs 


Take the rather old myth: “All employers are predatory 
men whose single desire is to exploit the worker for all pos- 
sible gain.” Fatherhood of this myth is uncertain, but Marx 
and his successors have made many believe it. Unfortunately, 
too, illogical exponents of Jaissez-faire help perpetuate this 
myth. While there are some “predatory” employers, it is 
myth, not proved fact, that anywhere near all employers 
are predatory. 

Now let us take the opposite general myth about labor, 
that “All workers tend to be worthless rogues, content to 
live on bread and baloney if not spoiled by too much pay.” 
Paternity of this myth is also uncertain, but it began to 
appear in eighteenth-century writings. It persists to this day 
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and is used particularly against Negroes, Mexicans and “‘for- 
eigners from Oklahoma.” Most users of this handy, comfort- 
ing myth do not seem to realize that it is a throw-back to 
the pagan attitude towards work and workers—the attitude 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans who throve on a slave 
economy. 

Pius XI pointed out in his widely unread encyclical, Divini 
Redemptoris (1937), the difference between the Christian 
doctrine of the dignity of work and the contemptuous pagan 
attitude in these words: 

It is Christianity that adores the Son of God, made man 

for the love of God, and become not only “the carpen- 

ter’s son” but Himself “the Carpenter.” It was Chris- 
tianity that raised manual labor to its dignity, whereas 

it had hitherto been so despised that even the moderate 

Cicero did not hesitate to sum up the general opinion 

of his time in words of which any modern social scien- 

tist would be ashamed: “‘All artisans are engaged in sor- 

did trades, for there can be nothing ennobling about a 

workshop.” 

Faithful to the principles [of the dignity of labor] 
the Church gave new life to human society. Under her 
influence arose . . . great guilds of artisans and work- 
ingmen of every type... . 


It was not until the Renaissance, the Reformation and 
the coming of “rugged individualism” that the pagan no- 
tion of despising work and workers was born again, to push 
aside the Christian concepts of “just price,” “just work- 
manship,” “‘just wages” and the “inherent dignity of every 
man.” It is unconscious neo-paganism which fathers the 
notion that “poor workingmen suffer less than the rich be- 
cause they have less refined souls.” Yet it is upon such no- 
tions that the “lazy rogue” myth about workmen has been 


built. 


WHat or LABor’s War COOPERATION? 


These worthless-worker and predatory-employer myths 
are old and well refuted. But what about more recent myths? 
One of the commonest current sayings is that “Labor has 
not cooperated in the war effort.” Is it fact or myth? What 
is the record? 

Since 1941 there has existed a U. S. Senate Committee for 
Investigation of the National Defense Program, popularly 
known as the Truman Committee because President Truman 
was chairman while a Senator. The caliber of the committee 
is evidenced by its unanimous reports. The last available 
annual report is that for 1943, issued March 4, 1944. There- 
in is set out statistically and otherwise the phenomenally 
excellent production record of both labor and management, 
not at all seriously blemished by the also revealed sins on 
both sides. A summary paragraph from the report may well 
be quoted: 

To make all this [outstanding production] possible, our 
workers . . . contributed 45 per cent more man-days of 
work in 1943 than in 1939, despite the fact that 10,- 
000,000... were... in the armed forces. In manufac- 
turing alone our workmen contributed 89.6 per cent 
more man-days in 1943 than in 1939. This astounding 
performance exceeds anything of its kind in the his- 
tory of the world. The results obtained are the best 
answer to the critics of the home front. 


Interested in this same matter, Congressman Ludlew of 
Indiana got in touch early this year with J. A. Krug, War 
Production Board chairman. Krug’s written report (Feb., 
1945) had this to say: 

Labor’s contribution to the war effort may be measured 

by the degree to which labor has mobilized for war 




















work, by the extent to which labor’s voluntary effort 

has kept strikes, turnover and absenteeism to a mini- 

mum, and the way labor has rallied to solve production 
problems . through labor-management commit- 
tees. ... 

[Labor’s increased productivity] has brought about 
an enormous growth in munitions production which . . . 
quadrupled from Jan., 1942, through Dec., 1943, while 
employment increased only 70 per cent... . 

[As regards strikes] Labor’s record . . . since Pearl 
Harbor, when properly evaluated, is quite remarkable. 
Instead of increasing, the number of man-days lost to 
strikes has declined over 1942-43-44. A preliminary 
estimate through November, 1944, shows one-tenth of 
one per cent of available working days lost because of 
strikes. . . . [Meanwhile] from workers’ suggestion- 
boxes have come 100,000 suggestions with usable ideas. 

. . + Several hundred million man-hours have been 

saved through these suggestions. 

William M. Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific, is one 
of several reputable business leaders who have attempted to 
scotch the non-cooperation myth. In a talk at Father Flana- 
gan’s Boys’ Town last April, after lauding “the job done by 
men in overalls,” he sharply condemned “those who try to 
set workers apart . . . and treat them as second-class citi- 
zens.” 

But, regrettably, the facts regarding workers’ cooperation 
have not received wide publicity. Instead of publicizing the 
ninety-nine good sheep, the one-tenth of a black sheep en- 
gaged in strikes or guilty of absenteeism has been singled out 
for playing-up in our press, on our radio and in our con- 
versations. 


STRIKES AND ABSENTEEISM 


Strikes are ugly occurrences at any time and hardly toler- 
able in wartime, even though the stresses and strains of 
living and working in overcrowded war-industry centers are 
great. That the guilt for strikes is not entirely on the work- 
ers’ side should be evident. Management must share some of 
the blame. 

In this connection, Father Raymond S. Clancy, director 
of the Labor Institute for the Archdiocese of Detroit, has 
some pertinent comment. In his ““Chaplain’s Corner” column 
in the March 16, 1945, issue of The Wage Earner, weekly 
publication of the Associated Catholic Trade Unionists of 
Detroit, Father Clancy reproduced part of an interesting 
letter. It was from a government official who, until entering 
war service, was a prominent employer. It concerns a recent 
strike for which the workers were almost universally de- 
nounced in the newspapers. 

It looks to me [writes this former employer] as if the 
company is engaged in some “postwar planning” of its 
own. They think the fight in Europe will soon be over 
and they want “to put the worker in his place” while 
they still have the best chance to do so. They feel 
they have “‘to get the workers in line” now, while they 
can “still wave the flag.” 

I don’t excuse the workers. They have no right to 
strike at a time like this. But they aren’t entirely to 
blame. The company “asked” for this strike. Too many 
employers still hope that they can wreck the unions 
by getting them to strike so that they can discredit 
them with the public, and particularly with the men in 
the service. 


Father Clancy says he offers this testimony “for what it 
is worth, as it presents a different side from the one we are 
accustomed to get in the press.” As he puts it: “Fair play 
demands that the blame be shared by all who deserve it.” 


Fair play also demands that Labor’s general good record be 
better known. 

Early in the war, great tales of “Labor’s disgraceful ab- 
senteeism” began to circulate and to some extent still cir- 
culate. Has such absenteeism been fact or myth? Among 
others, a distinguished group called the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor thoroughly studied the matter. Its 
1944 report indicates that bona fide illness has been the chief 
cause of lost time. “In 1943 illness caused a loss of 600,000,- 
000 man-days of labor [including, of course, women].” This 
was “47 times the amount of time lost through strikes and 
lockouts.” 

U. S. Department of Labor and U. S. Health Service sta- 
tistics confirm these figures. From these latter sources one 
learns that in 1943 and 1944 causes for absences in approxi- 
mate percentages were: 


SEES oP er rere 76 per cent 
Werk QCCiGents .. wc ceccenes 10 per cent 
Off-work accidents .......... 6 per cent 
REED. nccatwcosknase 8 per cent 


Of the miscellaneous 8 per cent, one-tenth of one per 
cent was due to strikes and lockouts. The remainder in- 
cluded such things as necessary shopping, medical and dental 
visits, house-hunting, caring for sick members of the family, 
attending funerals, necessary extra housework, fatigue and, 
of course, some downright loafing—a vice perhaps not ex- 
clusively entertained by workers. 

The fact seems to be—for those patient enough to dig it 
out—that in the general picture preventable absenteeism and 
strikes have accounted for a gratifyingly small per cent of 
lost days. In other words, there have been some black sheep. 
We have been told much and in the daily press have read 
much—perhaps too much—about them. 


CoMPARING THE RECORD 


Regrettably, we have read, too, about some black-market- 
ing officers and soldiers in our Army in France and else- 
where. We have read of some desertions and refusals to work 
among servicemen. We have read of serious mistakes regard- 
ing supplies for our armed forces, by men high in military 
rank. But intelligent men have not condemned our services 
because of the black record of a few. 

Some of us have read a little—perhaps too little—of the 
scandalous activity of a part of management: the copper 
company which deliberately passed inferior communications 
wire, thus jeopardizing the lives of servicemen; the bandage 
manufacturer who diverted 90 per cent of his priority cot- 
ton cloth to the black market for window curtains; the 
rayon company which switched needed rayon from para- 
chutes to the black market; the textile companies which 
purposely made inferior canvas so that after rejection by 
military inspectors it could be sold for higher profit to the 
“civilian trade.” 

While these and many similar happenings have not re- 
ceived publicity equal to that given the sins of workers, ob- 
jective people who know of such managerial malevolence 
have not indicted management in general for it, as labor in 
general has too often been thoughtlessly indicted. 

Fortunately facts are available, even though not widely 
publicized, to indicate that non-cooperation by labor in the 
war effort, extensive strikes and inexcusable absenteeism— 
so far as most workers are concerned—are myths. But, un- 
fortunately, where these myths are regarded as truth, they 
function as road-blocks and booby-traps on the bridge of 
understanding, on the road to the postwar peace at home. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BLACK SHEEP 
IN OUR FAMILY 


JOHN A. WALSH 


AT A RECENT CONFERENCE of social workers in 
Massachusetts a strange-looking young man asked a strange 
but very significant, double-barreled question. He asked 
what we social workers could do: first to educate parents 
not to overwork the term “naughty” in training their chil- 
dren and, second, to erase from the minds of parents the idea 
that children came into the world stained with the guilt of 
original sin. 

Now the most significant thing about this question to 
social workers who, like myself, had come to this conference 
for facts, was that it was taken seriously. For about ten min- 
utes facts and opinions based upon facts were dispensed with, 
and several social workers set themselves to the silly task of 
finding a “less accusatory word than naughty” to indicate 
to a child that he has done something “undesirable”! 

And we social workers wonder why our suggestions, even 
when based on scientifically sifted facts and well-pondered 
experience, are so often rejected by the judges, lawyers, leg- 
islators and practical men of affairs who must accept them 
if they are to be put into general practice. Their rejection 
may be due in part to the practical man’s absorption in the 
present and his contempt for change. But let us face the 
harsh truth. Sound suggestions of social workers are often 
rejected because the profession has been made ridiculous by 
other suggestions which, like the above, are completely di- 
vorced from facts and experience. 


FaLsE PRINCIPLES—FALSE CONCLUSIONS 


The tragedy of many specific reforms, which in them- 
selves have had great practical worth, has been their asso- 
ciation with concepts of human nature in contradiction to 
the present facts with which all living human beings have 
the hardest and most real contact, and to the past experience 
on which our civilization has been built. This has been par- 
ticularly true of Criminology, the study of adult crime and 
juvenile delinquency. 

As an example of what seems a conspiracy of stupidity, 
let me cite just one instance given in several textbooks as a 
typical example of theories of crime in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—and never once, to my knowledge, with a historical 
reference that could be traced to a source. It is the story 
told in all seriousness of a hog convicted of murder in a 
court-trial and later pardoned by King Louis XVI on the 
grounds of extreme youth. The possibility that it might be 
untrue, a joke, or even untypical is never suggested. Suther- 
land finds it completely explained by an understanding of 
the preceding eighteen hundred years, which he discusses in 
two pages under the heading of Medieval and Early Modern 
Periods: 


Little interest was manifested in motives, intentions, 
circumstances or other immediate factors in the causa- 
tion of crime. Consequently inanimate objects, insects 
and the lower animals were regarded as criminals and 
were tried with solemn dignity by the courts. A hog 
that had been found guilty of crime in the courts of 
France was pardoned by the King because of its extreme 
youth. (Edwin Sutherland: Criminology. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Phil. and London, 1924. This story is repeated 
in the 1934 edition, but—this may possibly be a hopeful 
sign—omitted in the 1939 edition.) 


The century of Voltaire certainly had its faults, but lack of 
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wit was not one of them! Moreover, theories regarding men 
and animals elaborated before the nineteenth century may 
have contained absurdities, but the breaking down of the 
limits between man and animals and the attribution of the 
same rationality to both was, to say the least, not a typical 
one. 

In truth, it is the careless neglect and misunderstanding 
of the ideas of past ages that explain why the true source of 
criminal treatment has eluded many criminologists. They 
condemn Beccaria for treating crimes instead of criminals, 
and for devising punishments to fit the crime instead of 
programs to rehabilitate the criminal. Rightly so! But they 
connect the idea of rehabilitation of criminals with pseudo- 
scientists who found the main cause of crime, with Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, in evil social conditions, or with Cesare 
Lombroso in external facial stigmata. This is unfortunate. 
It led them to forget the main root of crime, as of all evil— 
in the free will of fallen man. 


RATIONALISM VS. REASON 


If they had looked with understanding at the period be- 
fore the rationalistic theory of crime they would have 
avoided this error. For Rationalism in criminology, as in 
other subjects, did not begin a new development so much as 
destroy a promising mature one. Some students of crime do 
not mention at all that the first reformatory was the Hospi- 
tal of Saint Michael, established in 1704 by Pope Clement 
XI; some mention it as a strange, inexplicable anomaly; few 
understand its meaning. Yet the modern ideal of rehabilita- 
tion has never been more clearly stated than in the inscrip- 
tion over this hospital’s door: “For the correction and in- 
struction of profligate youth, that they who when idle were 
injurious, may when taught become useful to the State.” 

And never has the modern’s awareness of the evil of the 
prison as a mere place of detention and punishment been 
more concisely expressed than in the inscription on the hos- 
pital workroom’s walls: “It is of little advantage to restrain 
the bad by punishment unless you teach them good by dis- 
cipline.” In the case of Ghent Prison there is perhaps even 
more reason for acknowledgment, for all modern prison 
methods stem from Villain’s Prison built in Ghent, The 
Netherlands, at the command of the Catholic Empress 
Maria Theresa in 1776. It was at Ghent that John Howard 
got his ideas for British Prison Reform, and it was from 
John Howard that Philadelphians got their ideas for the 
Pennsylvania Prison System in the United States. Yet the 
debt, here too, is not sufficiently acknowledged. 

The fact is that as soon as there was a pressing prison 
problem, Christian Europe began to grapple with it. In feu- 
dal days there were no prisons because the sentence consisted 
in physical punishment, in banishment from the locality or, 
when all Europe became crowded, in exile to a plantation. 
And, as soon as there was a sociological problem added to the 
free-will problem of crime, Christian Europe began to grap- 
ple with that too. When crowded cities supplanted rural 
areas, and family and parish-neighborhood restraints broke 
down, prison rehabilitative treatment began to supplant the 
deterrent physical punishment which the important free-will 
factor in a rural neighborhood called for. We are now, 
it seems to me, merely getting back to where penological 
development was broken off by the rationalistic ideas of 
Beccaria—to Pope Clement XI’s Hospital of Saint Michael. 

Certainly those truly scientific investigators of crime who 
start with no preconceived notions are bringing free will 
back to its proper place with natural physical defectiveness 
and social maladjustment as the main cause of crime. William 
Healy in The Individual Delinquent has studied the defects, 


























physical and mental, of specific cases. He has found—quite 
as regularly as Lombroso—that defects are important. But 
the defects he has found to be important are those which 
have to do with psychiatric sex-obsessions, with faulty ner- 
vous coordination and other indications of faulty self-con- 
trol. And Cyril Burt has compiled case studies in The Young 
Delinquent, tracing criminal defects to character patterns 
related to the social environment, and he has found the most 
important factor to be defective parental discipline—that is, 
that pattern in the environment whose function it is to 
teach obedience, and to train in self-control. 

There is hope that the even more specific and detailed 
studies by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck of Harvard will carry 
us far beyond 1704 in our knowledge of crime and its treat- 
ment. I hope so, and I sincerely believe so. Truly scientific 
observation cannot but bring further advance. But it cannot 
overthrow what most of us have learned from our small 
lives, and what the Christian world has learned from its 
more important life, the lesson of the Prodigal Son—“God 
hates sin but loves sinners.” 

Whether we know it or not, our mores with regard to 
criminals are but the amplifications which human experience 
has made on this Judaeo-Christian lesson. As Léon Bloy has 
said: “Our humanitarianism is but the shadow cast on us by 
the Middle Ages.” There may have been some excuse for our 
elders’ lack of knowledge of this. But as we crouch in this 
shadow we can see savagery advance. There is no excuse for 
our not knowing this today. 


CHALLENGE TO 
POLISH AMERICANS 


JOSEPH B. OSUCH 


A SHORT TIME AGO I had the chance to talk to a man 
who knows America as few people do. We talked about the 
Polish Question—no, not about the Polish Question in Eu- 
rope, but about the Polish Question right here in America, 
which is an American problem that goes back at least thirty 
or forty years. 

He told me that in his constant travels up and down the 
country he had noticed it was common opinion among those 
on the inside that the Poles would soon exercise a decisive 
voice in the counsels of the nation. I wondered if this man 
realized how much Polish-Americans have to contribute to 
our nation out of the rich fund of their religious and politi- 
cal heritage. The Polish capacity for high idealism in the 
service of God and country and the flaming Polish passion 
for human liberty and human dignity, which no conqueror’s 
hand could ever extinguish, are written into the proverbs 
and legends of the world. Less known, but not less impor- 
tant to America, is the Polish political genius which could 
create one of the marvels of political history—the Constitu- 
tion of 1791—after more than a generation of brutal op- 
pression. The American of Polish origin would have much 
to exchange for America’s confidence in his leadership. 


THE OssTAcLe: PotisH ExcLusivisM 


But a little thought brought me up short. The opinion 
that the Americans of Polish origin will soon find them- 
selves the most influential political group in the nation, com- 
mon as it is, is only an opinion. It is not yet a fact. Unless 
the Poles become assimilated, it will never become a fact. 

That last sentence is not quite correct. The Poles are 
assimilated, they are assimilated to a very large extent: they 


pay taxes, they vote; though they are less than four per cent 
of the population they constitute more than ten per cent of 
the armed forces; they still cherish the traditional American 
sanctities of owning their own home, having a vigorous 
family life and giving their children a religious education. 

Yet one thing remains true, so strikingly true that no one 
would think of denying it. Their assimilation is incomplete, 
they have never become the total Americans that Theodore 
Roosevelt begged our minorities to become, for their own 
advantage as well as the nation’s. 

That the Poles as a body have in the past ignored—and 
are today still ignoring—Theodore Roosevelt’s wise advice is 
so evident that it needs no proof. I have spoken about the 
American Pole to quite a few Americans of various extrac- 
tions other than Polish. Their opinion to a man has been that 
the Poles isolate themselves from the rest of their fellow 
citizens. No doubt every American Pole who meets and talks 
to Americans of other races has discovered that this same 
opinion is held by all his non-Polish friends. 

I have studied all the American sociologists treating this 
problem that I could lay hands on. Not one—I repeat, not 
one—of them hesitated to charge the Poles with isolating 
themselves from the remainder of American society, cutting 
themselves off from that organism which is our nation. To 
use the sociologists’ favorite phrase, the Poles always try to 
“create a little Poland” in the midst of the American com- 
munity of which they should form an integral part. 

I must correct, then, the statement I made above, to read 
this way: the Poles will never realize their opportunities of 
political leadership in America unless they become totally 
and completely assimilated. 


Tue PousH DILEMMA 


The cause of the self-isolation of our Americans of Polish 
ancestry is simple. It is the giving of religious instruction to 
the young, in class-room and from the pulpit, in Polish. 

This unfortunate practice of giving him his religion in 
Polish has placed the young Polish-American in this dilem- 
ma: “I have two choices; I can become an American, or I 
can remain a Catholic and a Pole.” Of course, the whole of 
American history shows the falsity of this dilemma. No in- 
structed American would think of denying that Catholics 
have been and are among our most patriotic and most val- 
uable citizens. Indeed, anyone who has even briefly exam- 
ined our constitution and the nature of our government 
knows that both are possible only because of the Catholic 
dogma of the equality of all men and of the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the temporal. However, false as this dilem- 
ma is in itself, it is a very real dilemma for the Polish- 
American young man and young woman. They know that 
religious instruction in Polish will isolate them and prevent 
them from becoming total and complete Americans. 

I have been told on the best authority that it is precisely 
this practice which has literally driven tens of thousands of 
young Poles out of the Church and, if persisted in, will con- 
tinue to drive them out by the tens of thousands. 

The prevention of complete assimilation and loss to the 
Church are only two of the many evils that flow from this 
unwise custom. Despite the Jimitations of space, I should like 
to mention one more. Even the Polish youth who remains 
Catholic suffers greatly in his religious formation. It is a 
commoplace of sociology that second- and third-generation 
immigrant children possess the language of their parents very 
imperfectly, and use it but rarely. As a result, their religious 
instruction is bound to suffer if given in that language. 

In other words, religious instruction carried on in a lan- 
guage other than English results in a very superficial and 
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incomplete religious formation. We know our nation cannot 
risk this. It needs all the loyal and intelligent citizens we 
can give it. And yet a poor Catholic cannot be a good 
American for —to quote Commander Shea’s immortal words 
to his five-year-old son—‘Be a good Catholic, and you can’t 
help being a good American.” That is gospel truth, for the 
strength of a Catholic’s Catholicism is the measure of his 
Americanism. We cannot afford to have any half-baked, or 
even three-quarters baked, Catholics, for one reason, because 
we cannot afford to give our country any half-baked or even 
three-quarters baked Americans. 

I want to make it clear that, along with our Founding 
Fathers and with every thinking and informed American, I 
do not wish to see a single leader in our country who is not 
also deeply and intelligently religious. For there is no doubt 
that only sincerely religious men can save our nation and 
make it grow in greatness. And so, though I myself am very 
proud of my Polish ancestry, I do not wish to see a single 
American of Polish descent attain political leadership unless 
he is also deeply religious. 

I have given a few reasons why this practice of religious 
instruction for youth—in Polish—appears to me as the 
greatest mistake we Polish-Americans have made and are 
making here in America. 

To sum up, young Americans of Polish descent have the 
opportunity to bring to the political leadership of our coun- 
try the democratic idealism of the Founding Fathers, en- 
riched and illuminated by the total Catholicism and the 
ideals of freedom that form so large a part of their Polish 
heritage. The opportunity will be there if they drop Polish 
as a language of religious instruction, and stop isolating 
themselves. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


FROM IRELAND 
HENRY V. GILL, S.J. 


THE SCHOOL of Theoretical Physics is a Constituent 
School of the Dublin Institute of Advanced Studies, estab- 
lished under the Act of 1940. The special function of the 
School of Theoretical Physics is “the investigation of the 
mathematical principles of natural philosophy and the appli- 
cation of these principles to the physical and chemical group 
of sciences and to geophysics and cosmology.” Provision is 
also made for the training of students; advanced work and 
research by University Professors during vacations and leave 
of absence; the organization of seminars, conferences and 
lectures; the publication of recent accessions to knowledge, 
and in particular those which result from the scientific 
activities of the school; the writing or editing of writings 
or works dealing with theoretical physics; the provision of 
scholarships, etc. 

The Institute is directly under the control of the Govern- 
ment through the Department of Education, and is admin- 
istered by the Council of the Institute. This Council consists 
of a Chairman appointed by the President of Eire on the 
advice of the Government, the ex-officio members of the 
Council, and two members from each Constituent School 
appointed by the Governing Board of such School from 
among its own members. The ex-officio members of the 
Council of the Institute are the President of University 
College, Dublin (National University), the Provost of 
Trinity College (Dublin University), and the President of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 
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The presence in Dublin of two such distinguished mathe- 
matical physicists as Erwin Schrédinger and A. W. Conway 
gave the School of Theoretical Physics a good start. The 
former is a Senior Professor, and the latter is President of 
University College and therefore an ex-officio member of 
the Council. 

In addition there has been in Dublin a great tradition of 
theoretical physics, which has recently come into promi- 
nence in connection with the celebration of the centenary 
(1943) of the discovery of Quaternions by Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton. The greatest living authority on Quater- 
nions and on Hamiltonian mathematics is Dr. Conway, who 
is at present engaged in completing the collection and pub- 
lication of Hamilton’s works. The home of the School of 
Theoretical Physics is fittingly called Hamilton House. 

The work of the School is highly specialized, and naturally 
takes much of its inspiration from Professor Schrédinger. 
The work is carried on privately, and not by means of or- 
ganized classes. A feature of the work of the Institute which 
brings it into contact with the scientifically-minded public 
is the delivery of public non-mathematical Statutory Lec- 
tures, usually given.in the lecture hall of one of the Uni- 
versities. These lectures have hitherto been well attended by 
an audience of about 400. Although they are “popular” 
rather than specialized, they are open to the objection that 
they are somewhat too advanced for the general public, yet 
have little appeal for a scientist with specialized knowledge. 

From time to time distinguished scientists from other 
countries are invited to read papers and take part in discus- 
sions at a general meeting or summer school. Two years ago 
the guests were the late Sir Arthur Eddington and Professor 
Dirac, whose addresses have been published by the Institute. 
Naturally, war conditions have greatly limited the choice of 
guests, but the success of such meetings as have taken place 
promises well for the future. 

With regard to the future of this venture, considering 
that it has been undertaken during a world war, it can, I 
think, be said that the prospects are promising. Many would 
hold that an element of weakness in the constitution of the 
Institute is its complete control by Government. This may 
embarrass both the Institute and the Government. Since the 
final word as to expenditure rests with the Minister of 
Finance, the activities of the Institute may be unduly cur- 
tailed or influenced in certain directions, and the Govern- 
ment may be exposed to criticism not altogether concerned 
with theoretical physics. The fact that the senior professors 
are directly appointed by the State also exposes the Minister 
of Education to party criticism. In a Catholic country such 
as Ireland, this is of special importance. Only recently a 
senior professor published on his own responsibility a book 
purporting to be based on lectures given under the auspices 
of the Institute. But he allowed himself to include in this 
book views offensive to Catholics which were not even hinted 
at in the spoken lectures. This lapse naturally gave rise to 
protests on the part of Catholic reviewers and critics which, 
while directed against the author, indirectly implied a want 
of care on the part of the Government in ensuring that the 
Institute be not thus involved. It would seem to be far 
preferable to leave the appointment of senior professors in 
other hands, the Government retaining the right of veto. 

Finally, there are the supporters of “practical” science, 
who may object that money now spent on such very abstract 
subjects as modern theoretical physics could be far more use- 
fully employed in encouraging work on some of the medical 
and agricultural problems of more vital importance to the 
country. But such criticisms are no doubt inevitable, and not 
without their utility as a check on Government control. 




















FAMILY VACATIONS 


AULEEN BORDEAUX EBERHARDT 
WARTIME SUMMER MONTHS are a problem for thou- 


sands of families. Home life, in many cases, is disrupted as 
fathers and mothers work long hours, while unsupervised 
children roam the streets and "teen-agers go on spending 
sprees with the big money they earn in stores, offices and 
factories. 

If family life is to come through with colors flying, we 
parents of growing children will have to make some effec- 
tive Summer plans—and carry them out. The ties that bind 


many children to their homes are today loosely tied. Let | 


there be an unusual occurrence, or undue strain, and home 
ties may be broken. It is up to us, as Catholic parents, to see 
that our homes are centers of family interest, and that our 
children look to us for security and guidance. 

One of the practical and heart-warming things that we 
Catholic parents can do to revive the fast-diminishing inter- 
est of children in the home is to plan a family vacation. Too 
many parents have “farmed out” their children with rela- 
tives or friends, or have left them in charge of maids while 
they enjoyed interesting trips during the Summer. This was 
well and good in the tranquil pre-war days. But life now is 
geared at too high a speed for parents to discount the fact 
that youngsters, left without their guidance, may get into 
mischief. Unfortunately, there are hordes of children on the 
loose whose parents, through necessity or greed, have cast 
them off from home life, filled their pockets with spending 
money and enjoined them to be everything or anything ex- 
cept “‘a bother.” One unsupervised, active youngster in a 
neighborhood can play havoc with a group of children, as 
countless records of property damage, petty theft and dark 
deeds will testify. 

The ideal solution is for Catholic parents to plan family 
vacations, and make the whole summer’s program revolve 
around this highlight of the season. Children need the thrill 
of anticipation. Watch any group of youngsters and note 
their eagerness—whether they are planning a game, a forth- 
coming hike or attendance at a movie or a play. Three- 
fourths of their enjoyment comes from anticipation. 

This characteristic of children can be turned to excellent 
advantage by parents if they will concentrate, this summer 
above all others, on the welfare of their children. All boys 
and girls need to be reminded that they belong to a family— 
that they are beloved by their parents, that their welfare is 
uppermost in the minds of their fathers and mothers. And 
one of the most effective ways of making children feel that 
they truly belong to a family group is to permit them to 
discuss, to plan, to work for and to take part in a family 
vacation. 

Here is the experience of one Catholic family last year. 
For many months both the father and mother had been 
secretly worried about their children—three ‘teen-agers, an 
eight- and a nine-year-old. Night after night the older chil- 
dren left the home for some activity or other. Sunday was a 
day of bedlam, each child rushing around in wild excitement 
until he or she finally left the house in company with 
friends, or to meet up with a group. 

The father was in business and was making a great deal 
of money. Consequently, all of his children had more to 
spend than was good for them. There had been a number of 
annoying incidents during the past year—trouble with 
teachers, poor grades in school, squandering of allowances, 
quarrels, some genuine mischief. Most of all, both father and 
mother noticed a growing indifference to them and to their 


home on the part of their well dressed and well cared-for 
children. 

The father began to recall the days of his youth and the 
wonderful times he and his brothers and sisters used to have 
the whole year round—as a family group. He remembered 
how the highlight of the whole year had been the annual 
family vacation during the first week in August. It was 
anticipated for months; it provided pleasant memories dur- 
ing the Fall and Winter. And the whole family worked to 
make it possible. He spoke to his wife and asked her opinion 
of a family vacation for their own little group. To his de- 
light, she was enthusiastic. 

Early in June the parents called a meeting of their chil- 
dren and proposed a family vacation—with two weeks at a 
beautiful lake as the objective. While the father could easily 
afford to take his family there, he thought it best to tell the 
children that while the lake was a comparatively short dis- 
tance from their home State, it would be expensive to go 
and stay there. If they wanted the trip, each member of the 
family would have to contribute something toward it— 
either through work or by earning money. 

He was as surprised as his wife when his eldest son, down- 
right lazy at times, spoke up and said he would help earn 
money for the trip. The corner grocer had offered him a job 
weeks ago for the summer months, but he had not been 
interested enough to take it. Now, he assured his parents, he 
was going to get the job and save a lot of money for the 
trip. The two older girls volunteered to help their mother 
with jelly-making and canning, and to look after children in 
the neighborhood. The eight- and nine-year-old boys volun- 
teered to take over the yard work and the Victory Garden. 

As the weeks went by, the parents marveled at the change 
in their children. The small lads became so expert in digging 
out dandelions and trimming lawns that neighbors paid them 
well to do the same work. The girls often earned a dollar an 
afternoon caring for small children. And the oldest boy 
brought home his money every week with a manliness that 
thrilled his parents. 

When the time set for the vacation arrived, the family 
took their car—they hadn’t used it for over a month so as to 
save gasoline for the trip—and set out for the lake. The 
father had secured the finest cottage available. There were 
boats, excellent fishing facilities, a fine beach and playground 
equipment. The two weeks passed in a whirl of excitement. 

The aftermath of the family vacation was very satisfying. 
The youngsters had had a taste of genuine family life, and 
they liked it so well they were loath to resume their prowl 
for pleasure outside the home. Gradually the parents sug- 
gested games which the entire group could play. They urged 
the children to bring friends home to Sunday dinners. Vari- 
ous family affairs, with the children suggesting the guests 
they wished, were planned—such as roller-skating parties 
and nutting expeditions. When Winter came, there were 
family sleigh-ride parties with thirty or more parents and 
children taking part. A barn-dance was another activity. A 
box-social proved to be an interesting event. 

Today this particular father and mother do not fear the 
Summer months. Their plans are well organized, and each 
member of the family is again working toward a delightful 
goal—a family vacation. 

Needless to say, a vacation of this kind is not a cure-all 
for family troubles, but it is an illustration of what parents 
can do for their children, their community and their homes, 
if they really try. Being part of the family is as natural to 
children as breathing—and it is up to us parents to see that 
they are given this privilege, this protection, this feeling of 
“belonging” which every child instinctively craves. 
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RUSSIA AND AMERICA 


“UNLESS we are prepared to fight Russia, we must accede 
to her principal demands.” 

Russia has lost 15,000,000 men in the present war. After 
seeing her cities leveled, her civilian population decimated, 
her industrial plants destroyed, and after sustaining month 
after month upon her own soil all the indescribable savagery 
of a ruthless invader, Russia slowly, painfully, with un- 
precedented constancy and courage, came back from the 
valley of disaster to show free nations the way to all-out 
victory. Add to this the Russian conviction that her tribula- 
tions have been due in no small part to the bitter anti-Soviet 
spirit which, through the ’thirties, fought and defeated her 
crusade for collective security, and you have in summary 
the component parts of Russia’s present mood. This mood 
fully explains and justifies the initial statement. 

Over against this widely adopted opinion there is another, 
less widely heard (for obvious reasons) but no less intensely 
felt and expressed. It is this: war with Russia is inevitable. 
The Communist inspiration of Soviet leaders, and of Stalin 
in particular, may have dimmed and faltered in many re- 
spects, but upon the necessity for world revolution it burns 
more fiercely than ever. The Stalin-Trotsky dispute did not 
involve the final objective, but only ad hoc strategy—a 
“maneuver” in the Lenin sense of the word. Then—if war 
with Russia is inevitable—we ought to fight it now while 
our chances are brightest. 

The appeasement policy proposed in the first argument is 
not merely humiliating to our self-respect, and a threat to 
our vital interests, but, worst of all, it holds little assurance 
for a permanent peace. The second argument makes a strong 
case, but the conclusion—another long and disastrous war— 
is a counsel of despair. 

Putting both arguments to one side, we are face to face 
with the momentous question: is “appeasement or war” a 
valid dilemma? Since we are deeply convinced it is not, we 
must be prepared to defend an alternative policy. We think 
that the alternative we propose, while it is neither difficult 
to find nor hard to defend, will require the utmost skill and 
patience in its application, and in the end must yield its 
fate to God’s Providence and the unpredictable will of men. 

In the first place, we must recognize, along with the ex- 
ponents of the appeasement policy, that Russia has legitimate 
arguments to back up many of her claims, just as she has 
undeniable foundation for much of her distrust of England, 
of the United States and of many of her western neighbors. 
To cry “Communism” upon these claims and suspicions is 
both dangerous and stupid. They existed long before Com- 
munism; they are inseparable from the Russian position in 
Europe; they add up to one tremendous fact—Russia’s need 
for, and unyielding determination to achieve—security. To- 
ward these claims the United States should show the utmost 
consideration—the same sort of consideration which the 
United States expects and, in the past, has demanded from 
other nations. Russia’s fear of another cordon sanitaire, her 
vital need for defensible frontiers, her determination not to 
permit the re-appearance of violently anti-Soviet regimes in 
countries adjacent to her borders, must be carefully weighed 
and properly appreciated. 

If our relations were conducted on a purely political level, 
in a spirit of “open covenants openly arrived at,” undoubt- 
edly an arrangement agreeable to all parties might be 
achieved. Unfortunately, Russia’s politics are shot through 
with a morality we find it impossible to bear with. That 
morality has often been analyzed. Here we are concerned 
only with its influence upon Russian policy and diplomatic 
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methods. In the Soviet philosophy the apocalyptic end justi- 
fies the use of any sort of means—suppression of minorities, 
government by force and terror, and an enigmatic diplomacy 
that leans heavily upon blackmail and displays its coopera- 
tive spirit chiefly over skilfully trumped-up issues. 

Our conclusion to this highly complex situation can be 
simply stated: 1) We must be just and practical in peace 
settlements that involve Russia’s security. 2) We must, now, 
establish a firm stand against the unilateral action Russia 
has taken in Southeastern Europe, in Austria, in Poland, the 
Far East or anywhere else. There is nothing unfriendly in 
such a stand; it merely demands that victory-elated Russia 
keep her pledged word and, with full Allied assistance, re- 
store to nations beyond her borders the free, untrammeled 
expression of their inalienable rights. For the very peace of 
the world, and for Russia’s own good, there is a limit beyond 
which we cannot go in compromise with principle. Russia 
knows that, and we doubt whether Russia would willingly 
push her Allies to that limit. 3) The United States 
should adopt an unequivocal policy looking toward the im- 
mediate relief and the permanent reconstruction and stabiliz- 
ation of a Christian Europe. There lies our victory over 
Communism, not in crossing swords with Russia, or follow- 
ing the self-defeating policy of the “iron heel.” 


ITALIAN DEBACLE 


WITH THE FALL of the second Bonomi Government, 
which had been expected as the result of the liberation of 
North Italy, the Lieutenant General of the Realm, Prince 
Humberto, has asked Ferruccio Parri to form a new Cabinet. 
Whether Signor Parri, who is much better known as the 
legendary “‘General Maurizio” of the Partisans, will be able 
to succeed in this thankless task and remain in power for any 
length of time is highly uncertain. As the situation now 
stands in Italy, it is highly uncertain whether any political 
leader can organize a viable government—an unfortunate 
situation which reflects in no way on the competence and 
integrity of the men who have emerged as leaders of the 
half-dozen post-Fascist political parties. 

The fact is that there has been no real Government in 
Italy since the armistice granted Marshal Badoglio in Sep- 
tember, 1943. In practice, the Cabinets which have suc- 
ceeded one another, and which have been dignified with the 
term “Government,” have been little more than administra- 
tive organs for the conquering Powers. All of them have 
been restricted in their political activities by the still un- 
published terms of the armistice. Their writ, at the most, 
runs only in Southern Italy, since the recently liberated 
North is still subject to military rule. While they have some 
power to make economic decisions, economic conditions are 
so chaotic that even this power is illusory. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is understandable, as Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick wrote last week in the New York Times, that none of 
the politicians “wants a job that carries responsibility with- 
out power and depends on outside Powers who don’t know 
what they want.” 

Meanwhile conditions in Italy continue to be desperate. 
There is a dangerous shortage of food, of transportation, of 
materials for reconstruction. There is no Lend-Lease, and no 
UNRRA, except for some children and displaced persons. 
For the past there is only shame; and there seems to be no 
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future. And all this suffering and despair is compounded by 
the atmosphere of uncertainty that is the fruit of our policy, 
or, more correctly, of our lack of policy. President Roosevelt 
once promised the repentant people of Italy an honorable 
future. Has that promise, one asks, been forgotten? 

At the present time it seems inevitable that Soviet Russia 
will dominate postwar Europe from Stettin to Trieste. If 
Britain and the United States, who are chiefly responsible for 
Italy, permit the present suffering and uncertainty to con- 
tinue, they may wake up one dismal morning to find the 
Russian tide lapping the shores of the Mediterranean. A 
desperate people—and everywhere in Western Europe people 
are desperate—will follow the path of least resistance, and 
today, as Miss McCormick has bluntly warned, “that path 
certainly leads to the East.” 


EISENHOWER’S RETURN 


THE TREE-LINED avenues of Washington and the can- 
yoned streets of New York have been crowded with their 
millions to shout, cheer and whistle a typically warm and 
friendly American welcome to a returning hero. It was a 
stirring tribute to the General and the man, and perhaps the 
most stirring thing about it was its simplicity. 

Between the ranks of cheering humanity on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue passed no proud legions of military might; 
there was no swaggering or strutting. A troop of mounted 
police, a radio sound-truck, a military band—and then one 
lone open car, with one man standing in it—that was all. 
One of the world’s great captains was passing by, but on his 
tunic were only a few rows of service ribbons, not a mass 
of glittering medals. His gestures were simple and cordial. 

Professional soldier though he is, General Eisenhower in 
his triumphant way did not symbolize professional militar- 
ism. Rather, he was a friendly and living symbol of one of 
the greatest glories to have crowned America during this 
war—the glory that it was our civilian armies that crushed 
the most highly militarized nation the world has ever known. 
The thought that came quite naturally to mind on seeing 
this great and simple soldier wear his laurels so simply was 
not a thought of pride in the professional training of a West 
Point or an Annapolis, but of pride in the millions of Gls 
who responded so magnificently to the training and inspira- 
tion of the small corps of professionals. And in his own 
-words: “There is no greater pacifist than the regular officer.” 

With deep and grateful respect for General Eisenhower’s 
judgment in military and even some political matters, we 
think that on the question of peacetime military conscription 
the General is his own best refutation. The civilian welcome 
he received, devoid of military pomp, was to a leader of a 
civilian army, not to a leader of a military caste. 

We need no large military caste; we need in the future 
many professionally trained men of General Eisenhower’s 
stamp. Granted them, if need for armies shall arise in the 
future, the nation’s youth will respond as readily and vic- 
toriously. The simplicity and humility which we have re- 
tained thus far, thank God, in the present victory may be, 
under Providence, an earnest that further military victories 
will not be necessary. If they do become necessary, they will 
be all the more glorious if won by a great nation that glories 
in being among all the great nations of the world the least 
military-minded. 


“GOOD FAITH” AT UNCIO 


SUBSTANTIAL GROUND was recently gained for the 
cause of international morality and good conduct when the 
Colombian delegation brought to a successful conclusion a 
campaign for restoring “good faith.” Three words added to 
paragraph 3 of Chapter II of the Charter of the United 
Nations may help to put life once again into international 
faith, sorely wounded by the callousness and cynicism of 
pre-war days. 

The amendment to which reference is made was presented 
by Jesus Maria Yepes, a distinguished jurist and member of 
the Colombian delegation. He proposed that to the paragraph 
which states: “All members of the Organization shall fulfil 
the obligations assumed by them in accordance with the 
Charter in order to ensure to all of them the rights and 
benefits resulting from membership in the Organization,” 
there should be added after “fulfil,” the words “in good 
faith.” Sefior Yepes revealed that he had previously made 
this proposal in the closed, so-called technical, committee 
meetings of this group, but had been rebuffed on the score 
that the amendment was unnecessary because good faith is 
implicit in all agreements. He returned to the attack at the 
full Commission Meeting of June 15, and this time won his 
point. 

In making his case before Commission I (Preamble, Pur- 
poses and Principles), Sefior Yepes assailed the idea that to 
mention good faith was superfluous: 

It is not exact [he said] to state that good faith is 
implicit in all obligations of international character, 
because on the contrary there is a whole school of false 
political philosophy which makes the interest, legitimate 
or illegitimate, of the state the supreme moderator of 
international life. For that school good faith does not 
count. ... Was it not the authentic successor of a long 
line of princes of bad faith who coined in Mein Kampf 
that cynical phrase: “Righteousness or the just is that 
which is useful to my German people”? 

After speeches by Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, of the 
American delegation, by Lord Cranborne for the United 
Kingdom and Dimitri Z. Manuilsky of the Soviet Ukrainian 
Republic, the amendment was assured of passage by unani- 
mous vote. But the outstanding supporter of the Yepes 
amendment was Ricardo J. Alfaro, delegate of Panama, who 
spoke in terms that many had been waiting impatiently to 
hear. He aroused the applause both of the delegates and the 
public when he declared that if the phrase, “good faith,” is 
implicit it will do no harm, and if it does not do any harm, 
“let us retain it by all means, because it will do a lot of 
good!” In Sefior Alfaro’s opinion, it would have a devastat- 
ing effect upon the public opinion of the world if it were 
heard that it had been proposed to state in the Charter that 
the United Nations shall comply with their obligations in 
good faith and that the proposal had been defeated. 

Thanks to the amendments submitted to improve the 
moral foundation of the world charter, thanks to the Smuts 
preamble, and thanks especially to the imsistence of Sefior 
Yepes and the Colombian delegation, the peoples of the 
world are not being asked to approve a peace organization 
strong on force but weak on justice and good faith. It is 
taken for granted that words alone do not guarantee this 
justice and morality. Even those who criticized the absence 
of such words are not inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of phraseology. They look to performance. But the incor- 
poration of the principle of good faith into the Charter of 
the new Organization is one assurance that the future we 
face will see such performance. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


OUR LITERARY HOTSPURS 
LOUIS F. DOYLE 


NEEDLESS TO SAY, the singer of the fiery and immortal 
line, Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, lived on a pleas- 
ant and inexpensive Roman farm, the gift of his patron 
Maecenas, where his chief occupation was celebrating his 
laughing Lalage, the Bandusian fount, his Firmian wine, and 
other equally weighty matters. The sum total of his military 
experience was the defeat at Philippi, from which he 
emerged a political fugitive, too unimportant, fortunately, 
to merit proscription. There is little reason to believe that 
he really hurt anyone in that engagement unless it was some 
fellow fugitive less fleetfooted than himself. After this bap- 
tism of blood, he sensibly traded in his sword for a stylus 
and proceeded to make himself the coat-pocket companion of 
all gentlemen of taste and culture. 

Yet, for the next two thousand years of the classical tradi- 
tion, Dulce et decorum was solemnly intoned in every dron- 
ing classroom—and no one laughed! Arma virumque, the 
theme of his greater compatriot, Vergil, whose health was 
so frail that he could not hope for even such a meteoric 
military career as Horace’s, was greeted in those same class- 
rooms with an even more owlish reverence. Is there some- 
thing in the classical tradition that suspends all operation for 
the time being of the sense of humor? “A question to be 
asked,” as Falstaff might say. Similarly, The Song of Roland 
and all of the national epics that glorify war as a noble 
occupation had an equally non-combatant origin. 

The vast bulk of that part of reputedly great literature 
that glamorizes war and related topics is astounding, once 
one adverts to the fact. No less astonishing is the fact that 
practically all of it was created by writers whose experience 
of war was nil, even less than Horace’s. The evil lies in the 
fact that it is hopelessly romantic and as uninformed as a 
game of “Commandos” on a vacant lot. Yet these are the 
classics, more enduring than bronze. 

Dipping at random, we come up with a famous passage 
from one of our own leading literary Hotspurs, one beloved 
for his courtesy and urbanity, with no military record what- 
ever: 

Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim— 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit all renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 


The punctuation is his, not mine. So are the sentiments, I 
may add. What a cursing with bell and book—and of what? 
Stripped of its verbal thunder, the charge against the native 
in question would seem to be that, unless he converts into 
a kind of self-detonating bomb of chauvinism the moment 
his foot makes contact with his native heath, he must for- 
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feit decent burial. Taken out of its context, which is Mar- 
mion, the passage seems more extremist than in its proper 
setting, but at best it is sound and fury, a sad caricature of 
wholesome love of country. It is a great writer at his nadir. 
Incidentally, it is a great boys’ favorite for jingoistic elocu- 
tion. The patriotic purple passages of Shakespeare are not 
subject to the same criticism. Shakespeare is the perfect dra- 
matist, detached, impersonal. It is Hotspur, not Shakespeare, 
who worships military glory. It is the dying Gaunt who 
enshrines “this England” for all men’s homage. There is a 
vast difference. 

The romanticizing of war has all come from men who, if 
wanted by their draft boards, might, logically, be looked for 
“under the bed,” as George Bernard Shaw once so frankly 
wrote of himself. (And, consistently, Shaw has been the 
most destructive critic of the romantic ideal of war.) 

Soldiers, on the contrary, have never been romantic about 
their profession. Caesar’s Commentaries, when allowance is 
made for the fact that he was his own war correspondent 
reporting to the political home front, are dry unto desicca- 
tion. Napoleon was never more cynical than on the subject 
of war. Sherman’s succinct comment leaves no room for 
illusions. Grant’s Memoirs are war-weary. Wellington was a 
realist. Cervantes, a seasoned veteran, wrote his masterpiece 
for the fell purpose of forever destroying the rage for the 
chivalric romance, and succeeded. But Dulce et decorum 
sings the gaunt veteran of a single melée, from which he 
emerged neither on his shield nor with it, and Arma virum- 
que, chants Rome’s most illustrious 4-F of the Golden Age. 
These Hotspurs of the quill maintained the romantic tradi- 
tion for over two thousand years—and no one laughed! The 
psychiatrists have an explanation, no doubt. I give it up. 

The melancholy contrast history presents between the an- 
cient pagan and the Christian attitudes on war would be 
shocking if it were not for the fact that we have become so 
accustomed to it that we are no longer conscious of it, till 
sharply reminded. The Scipios and Hannibals, frank and can- 
did pagans, had no need to make any bones about what they 
were fighting for. The three Punic wars were a protracted 
duel for the commercial supremacy of the Mediterranean 
and the world. Rome won and, since the victor always 
writes history, was able to give currency to a famous smear 
phrase, “Punic faith,” almost as famous as one which must 
have slipped through Roman censorship, “Roman peace.” 
The pagans had no inhibitions about war. But came Chris- 
tianity, and the followers of the Prince of Peace, self-con- 
scious on the subject of war, found that they had inherited 
the pagan greed without the pagan liberty of candor. 
Thenceforth, there must be two casus belli, the alleged and 
the real—the former a lofty something involving national 
honor, the latter undeclared. And our romancers, unfortu- 
nately, have exploited the alleged only. 

Romanticism seems to have infected the military itself 
during the nineteenth century. “Magnificent,” said the old 
French officer as he watched the charge of the Light Brigade, 
“but it is not war.” The American Indian understood war; 
war is terrorism and guile. Jackson’s backwoodsmen behind 
their cotton bales at New Orleans understood war; war is 
marksmanship and non-self-exposure. Napoleon understood 
war; war is heavy artillery and getting there first. “The 
Americans understood war,” said the old German General, 
sadly, in 1919; “war is production.” War at present is well 
understood by all: it is anything but scarlet uniforms, fierce: 




















mustachios, and sabres and guns operated at random in 
frenzied charges against impregnable positions. That is hero- 
ics and suicide, quite different matters. 

The most fungoid area in the whole of American litera- 
ture is the crop of romantic novels called forth by one of 
the grimmest wars in history, our own Civil War. Their 
vogue was waning long before the impact of Gone with the 
Wind, but a vague memory of them remained. It is quite 
possible that the success of that work was due largely to the 
feeling that something approximating the truth was being 
presented for the first time. In other words, it was prac- 
tically a new field. 

The Romantic school of war was not utterly demolished 
until ex-soldiers began to give us novels, plays and poems, 


twenty-five years ago. It is noteworthy that the chief argu- 
ment adduced against the moral progress of the race is the 
continuance of wars in more and more deadly forms. And 
one can answer only that, at least, it no longer possible for 
any poet to clothe it in the glamor of a spurious romance, 
Those golden scales have fallen from our eyes forever. 

Whether it is dulce et decorum pro patria mori, | wouldn’t 
know any better than Horace or Scott. That is a question to 
be answered by some soldier taking his last look at the sun or 
the stars or a hospital ceiling. But if, from the safety of my 
armchair, I may be permitted a surmise as to his answer, it 
might run something like this. “Pro patria? Well, I’ve al- 
ways thought so. I’ll know soon. Decorum? Yes, I'd do it all 
over again. Dulce? No! And romantic—rot!” 
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SCOTS PRIESTS AND FAITH 


THe Woritp, THe FLesH, AND FATHER SMITH. By 

Bruce Marshall. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 
FIVE BOOKS by Bruce Marshall have gone under the 
bridge since the minor miracle of Father Malachy’s Miracle 
had us chortling and wincing, and none of them quite lived 
up to that early promise. But in The World, The Flesh, and 
Father Smith, Mr. Marshall is back in stride. It is even a 
much surer stride, for this book avoids what irritated some 
readers of Father Malachy—a familiarity with ecclesiastical 
persons and things which, for all its spirit of loving at-home- 
ness, slumped at times into a semblance of irreverence. 

To be sure, it is still Mr. Marshall writing, and ecclesi- 
astical peccadillos come in for gentle castigation, but this 
time the tone of love in the familiarity is much deeper and 
more unmistakable. The title, by the way, is not a happy one, 
suggesting as it does that the fight Father Smith wages with 
the flesh is a personal one. 

The book is simply a year-by-year account of some of the 
happenings in Scots Father Smith’s priestly life. All the 
main characters are priests and nuns, and their conversa- 
tions are witty, profound, poetical, common-sense and hard- 
hitting as I could wish all priests’ conversations actually 
were. Running through the book is a mordant and wise com- 
mentary on social foibles and fads, which is pointed up well 
by the passing parade of movie stars, from Flora Finch to 
Heddy Lamarr, whose names and likenesses grace the en- 
trance to Signor Sarno’s theatre. Movie stars, famous au- 
thors, styles, young loves and old ones, the book says over 
and over, come and go, but humble, patient, devoted, human 
priests of God are always with us, because His work goes on. 

Bruce Marshall’s peculiar genius is to penetrate, and take 
us with him, beneath the human quirks and eccentricities 
into the ideals of the priesthood. His character of Patrick 
Ignatius Canon O’Duffy is superb in this regard, and the 
description of his funeral, toward the close of the book, is a 
fine dramatization of that truth. It ends: 


The Bishop blessed the grave with incense and with 
holy water and prayed that the soul of Patrick Ignatius 
O’Duffy might be joined to the Angelic choir; and with 
the cold trees all about them the clergy and the laity all 
blubbered like bairns because a holy, humble, yelling, 
blundering, delicate priest had been gathered by God. 


Perhaps this little sample will serve to show another happy 
ability of the author. He weaves much of the Church’s prayer 
into his text, just as his priests weave it into their daily 
lives, and that is perhaps why the reading of his little book 
has much of the effect of praying. With all its fun and gentle 
sarcasm, it is definitely a spiritual book. 

It is very gratifying to note that the book is one of the 
selections of the Book of the Month Club. The wider its 
audience, the better, but I fear that for all too many its lan- 
guage will prove so much Choctaw. It is written from start 
to finish in our Catholic family language; it presupposes not 


only a familiarity with, but also a passionate love for Christ, 
and His Church and His Sacraments. 

Possibly, though, the book will accomplish something to- 
ward solving Father Smith’s puzzle. He and the Bishop were 
riding in a tram and talking over spiritual things and he 
“could see that people were beginning to stare at the Bishop 
and himself, popping at them hard-glittering, hating eyes, 
like the soda-water bottle-stoppers you pressed down with 
your thumb.” And Father Smith began to ponder: 

... they were staring only because they were so accus- 

tomed to hearing people say things that didn’t matter 

that they were shocked when they heard people say 
things which did. If the Bishop and himself had been 
talking about steel shares or the price of jute, nobody 
would have looked at them at all, but because they were 
talking about the things which alone gave meaning to 
life, their words aroused hatred, anger and contempt. 
Perhaps this book will stir people a bit to talk about the 
things that really matter. Haroip C. GARDINER 


PASSION FOR JUSTICEP 


THe Frencu Revo.ution. By J. M. Thompson. The 

Oxford University Press. $5 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION was French, and it was 
a revolution. That, at least, is a starting point. During the 
past century and a half, a monumental literature has accumu- 
lated on practically all phases of one of the most controver- 
sial epochs in European history. Which books are trust- 
worthy and which are highly prejudiced? Other difficulties 
arise to plague the student—the language difficulty, the coin- 
age system, the Revolutionary Calendar. Yet we who live 
in a revolutionary age, and have directly or vicariously ex- 
perienced so many blood-baths for allegedly high ideals, ap- 
proach a chronicle of the reign of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette with an attitude of cynical superiority and, per- 
haps, boredom. Professor Thompson suggests that it is pos- 
sible today, as never before, to see the French national 
character and institutions in the crucible and to assay their 
worth. The present crisis, the author believes, ends one 
epoch of national greatness. Does it begin another? He sug- 
gests that a study of the French Revolution may disclose an 
answer. 

This scholarly and objective study begins with the de- 
cision of Louis to summon the States-General and ends with 
the abolition of the Revolutionary Tribunal. The real mean- 
ing of Thermidor, Professor Thompson asserts, is not to be 
found in the twenty-six heads of Lecointre’s indictment 
against the Terrorists, but in the reply made to the unim- 
aginative Louchet, when, three weeks after he had led the. 
attack on Robespierre, he announced in the Assembly that 
the only way to deal with the dangers which still menaced 
public liberty was to carry on Robespierre’s system of in- 
timidation (maintenir partout a l’ordre du jour la terreur). 
He was interrupted by loud protests, and from all parts of 
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the House there came a ringing affirmation in favor of jus- 
tice. Justice for whom? Patriots, of course. Some thought 
that aristocrats deserved the Terror. But a great number of 
voices cried out: ‘‘Justice for every man (justice pour tout 
le monde)!” It was a cry from the heart of France—France 
which during five years had hoped so much and had been 
so often deceived. Professor Thompson is of the opinion that 
this passion for justice excuses Thermidor and explains the 
Revolution. 

Perhaps. In the end, one comes back to a judgment on 
the Revolution, in itself and in the light of events stretching 
back a century and a half. The judgment of the author is, 
on the whole, favorable. Since the judgment of this reviewer 
is unfavorable, the reader must resolve the issue for himself. 
At least it can be said that the salient facts of the Revolution 
are set down with a fluency, accuracy and assurance that 
bespeak a lifetime of painstaking research. There is, how- 
ever, one exception. Professor Thompson does not under- 
stand the Catholic Church. He writes: 

Only a few clear-sighted fanatics, it is true, have been 

found to urge, with Mazzini, that the revolution should 

have thrown over the Catholic Church and created a 

new religion of Brotherhood to take its place. But many 

historians seem to think it strange that the deputies of 

’89 were unable to solve outright a problem which has 

baffled so many governments before and since—how to 

adapt a Catholic Church to a democratic state. 
This leads to the conclusion that while Professor Thompson 
knows a lot about the Revolution, he still has a few things 
to learn about Catholic France. Joun J. O’CoNNOoR 


NEWSREEL HISTORY 


DRAGON Upton Sinclair. The Viking 


Press. $3 


WITH Dragon Harvest, the sixth instalment in Upton Sin- 
clair’s sustained and massive flirtation with the newsreel and 
ticker-tape montage of current history, the thread of person- 
ality becomes even more tenuous than heretofore. Lanny 
Budd is as omnipresent and omnicompetent as ever in his 
dealings with Nazi chieftains, British Clivedenites, French 
appeasers and American anti-interventionists; but his per- 
sonal dilemmas concern the reader less and less; the plot 
wanes, the backdrop becomes the foreground, the political 
décor takes on a protagonist life of its own. That is as it 
should be in those stirring years, 1939-1940, when the Panzer 
divisions crashed across Europe and the world shivered. 

All the stock accusations will again be trundled out against 
Sinclair: woodenness of characterization; pamphleteer and 
tract writer, not novelist; breaking the long arm of coinci- 
dence in connection with Lanny Budd’s improbable ubiquity. 
And they will be true, so far as they go; only once again 
they will fail to explain the seductive narrative appeal that 
makes one think of Dumas, who violated the laws of prob- 
ability in similar wise—but Dumas plus Socialist ideology, 
an interest in parapsychology, and a flair for coolly prunes- 
and-prismish Puritan heroines (three of them in this volume 
alone) who are a very far remove indeed from the French 
romancer’s tigerish Milady de Winter. The graph of series- 
excellence remains about the same as for the two preceding 
volumes; it does not climb back to the bullish high point of 
W orld’s End through Dragon Teeth. 

More and more Mr. Sinclair reveals himself as the ethical, 
non-pragmatic American radical who derives from Emerson- 
ian transcendentalism primarily rather than from European 
Hegelianism. That is one reason why he is the only melo- 
dramatist writing today who is not full of conventional hate 
for the German people. It may also help account for his 
disconcerting and not unengaging combination of worldly 
wisdom, naiveté and unsophisticated innocence, so charac- 
teristic of the historic liberal from Mill to Shaw; for a mis- 
trust of Catholicism that is very old hat in this century; and 
even for the peculiar New England kitchen effect he conveys 
of beating up a Balzacian density of detail into a whipped- 
cream frou-frou of Zabaglione. 

To date, Sinclair’s is the only American attempt at a con- 
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temporary roman fleuve. Without entering upon invidious 
comparisons, he explores, with magnificent versimilitude, one 
department of current experience that Romains’ work, in the 
main, ignores, and one fraught with increasing significance 
for our age—the psychic. Most romans fleuves suffer from 
Old Man River’s complaint of just keeping rolling along 
when they don’t silt up into deltas or wander off into tribu- 
tary creeks. There are certain indications in this volume and 
its immediate predecessor that their artful contriver intends 
for a diabolus ex machina to bodkin Lanny Budd before he 
boggles down into the moraine that is detaining Romains’ 
inventions. Judging from sundry trances, crystal-gazings and 
the forecast of a Rumanian astrologer, Mr. Sinclair’s novel- 
istic flood will come to a dignified rest in the tidal estuary 
that houses the great floating fortress of Hongkong some- 
time in early 1942. This spring’s headlines, of course, may 
have altered such a plan. Cuar_Les A. BRADY 


DRINK To THE HuntTep. By Ellen Marsh. E. P. Dutton 

and Co. $3 
THIS FIRST NOVEL of remarkable skill and penetration 
is the work of a young woman who has lived in Europe and 
obviously knows the pre-war German scene. Miss Marsh's 
heroine, Laurie Bailey, is the child of a marriage between 
the daughter of the mayor of a small Rhineland town, and 
an American officer in the army of occupation after the last 
war. The marriage is unsuccessful, partly because of Fred- 
erike Bailey’s unstable temperament, partly because of her 
and her child’s inability to fit into American life. Laurie is 
brought up mostly by her German grandparents, Mayor 
Sondermann, harsh, excitable, a former Prussian officer, 
whose Catholicism finally triumphs over his Prussianism; 
and Frau Sondermann, a Protestant, dominated by powerful 
mother love and a deep, unspoken devotion to her difficult 
husband. These two, with their care for her physical and 
spiritual well being, are really the major influence in Laurie’s 
life, though she loves her mother and the hectic life she has 
lived with her, and though the Catholicsm the mayor en- 
courages in her is never very strong. 

The impact of Hitlerism upon these lives is skilfully han- 
dled. There is great sympathy for the German people, im- 
mured behind the wall of enforced ignorance, filled full of 
propaganda poison. There are some free spirits (unfortu- 
nately not all too convincing or admirable) who resist the 
attempt to corrupt them, and who hold forth for Laurie her 
one hope for her beloved Germany as she leaves for America 
at the book’s close. The change in Laurie’s family, drawn 
together and softened by their misery, is superbly done. Even 
her mother, flamboyant, unmoral Frederike, whom she has 
always alternately adored and despised, learns wisdom in the 
dreadiul first months of the war, and finds a quiet, unhappy 
peace in sacrifice to her parents and her child. Miss Marsh 
has created believable, tortured people in this honest study of 
our present number-one European problem, the people of 
Germany, and it can be recommended as excellent reading 
for discriminating adults. JosEPpHINE NIcHOLLS HUGHES 


E.izasetuH Is Missinc. By Lillian de la Torre. Alfred 

A. Knopf. $3.50 
THE HISTORICAL NOVEL has become almost a com- 
monplace, even if some would call it a misnomer. But Lillian 
de la Torre gives us something of the unusual in her new 
book, Elizabeth 1s Missing. It is an historical mystery story ; 
and it is truly and factually history, at least for the greater 
part of it, for she gives us the story of Elizabeth Canning 
which is the fruit of her research and study. The last part of 
the book is her solution of the supposedly insoluble case. The 
author has studied widely and for many years around the 
eighteenth-century background of the story. Further, she 
gives us all the general sources of her information and has 
drawn a rather complete, if very dark, picture of London in 
the year 1753. Yet with all the history it loses nothing of its 
mystery-story flavor and is interestingly told. Sticking close 
to the canons of this genre of writing, the author sets forth 
all the knowable details of the problem and lets us figure out 
the solution before she explains her simple, yet ingenious, 
theory of how the facts fit together. 

Elizabeth Canning was a young servant girl of London 
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make a spiritual retreat every year. Its 
aim is twofold: to stimulate flagging zeal 
and to encourage the striving for perfec- 
tion. Absorption in daily tasks may have 
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They are simple, instructive and sound. 


Written by the master pamphleteer, these booklets 
are just the thing to hand to a friend who inquires 
about religion. The ten pamphlets are linked to- 
gether and form a complete chain of argument. 


a 
1. HAVE YOU A GOD? 


Proofs of existence of God 


2. PROVE THERE’S A SOUL 


The doctrine of immortality 


3. MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE, JOHN 
The Testament is the Word of God 


4. THEY SAID HE BLASPHEMED 
Christ is Divine 

5. HUNDREDS OF CHURCHES 
The Catholic Church is the true Church 


6. SCIENCE HELPS THE CHURCH 
The Church favors Science 


7. NO POPE CAN BE WRONG 
Infallibility of the Pope 


8. THIS IS MY BODY 
The Sacrifice of the Mass 


9. GOD FORGIVES SINS 
The doctrine of the Confessional 


10. DIVORCE IS A DISEASE 


It destroys marriage 


Ww 


This is one of the most famous series in the history 
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who disappeared for twenty-eight days and on her return 
told a very strange story. Her case went into the courts and 
became notorious, stirring up partisans who passionately 
fought by foul means and fair for the side of the case that 
they favored. The case passed on into history as insoluble, 
and the author has perhaps struck the correct solution, which 
will probably annoy you because you will come so close to it 
without actually hitting upon it. This solution—to give it 
here would be against all the ethics of a detective-story 
reader’s code—seems to be backed up by facts of history well 
explained and also by modern scientific data. 

Though perhaps necessarily repetitious in the recital of 
the details, the story is carried along by real intrinsic interest 
and by the clever marshaling of facts. But it is to be regretted 
that in the recital of all the details the author had to dwell on 
many of the sordid facts and accusations that were actually 
part of the story of Elizabeth Canning. E. J. FARREN 


Tue Scanpa.. By Pedro Antonio Alarcon. Translated 

from the Spanish by Philip H. Riley and Herbert James 

Tunney. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50 
TIME AND THE PLAUDITS of outstanding critics have 
already established El Escdéndolo as a classic by one of 
Spain’s greatest writers of the nineteenth century, Pedro 
Alarcon. Allowing for the inadequacy of English in transla- 
tion, it seems safe to say that Philip Riley and Herbert 
Tunney have made a smooth translation, the first, in Eng- 
lish, of this work. If the dialog sometimes creaks with for- 
mality it is as much the fault of the author—who has made 
his characters converse in essay form—as of the translators. 
For those who cannot read Spanish the translation will, of 
course, serve as adequately as any substitute ever does. 

The story that Alarcon contrived concerns the dilemma of 
a young nobleman, Fabian Conde, who, having lived riot- 
ously and been brought to penitence through the subtle in- 
fluence of an incredibly virtuous heroine, Gabriela, finds him- 
self, on the eve of his marriage to her, suddenly threatened 
with exposure of certain of his past crimes, and charged with 
one of which he is innocent. Reverting to unbelief and deter- 
mined to kill his enemy im a duel, he nevertheless consults a 
famous Jesuit, Father Manrique, and follows his advice 
through to a happy conclusion, proving that to gain all one 
must first renounce all. 

As many of the critics have noted, Alarcon’s character 
drawing is here done in powerful strokes, entirely through 
action, never by means of description. But I would note one 
exception: Gabriela. She is a symbol, never a woman; and a 
woman must be a woman before she can be a symbol. Con- 
fusion in time-sequence could have been avoided by third- 
person instead of first-person narration and by direct chron- 
ology rather than by cross reference but, even so, the action 
is absorbing enough. The book is utterly innocent of any 
passages descriptive of natural beauty. Fabian’s “conversion,” 
during his six-hour conference with the Jesuit, is too spon- 
taneous to be convincing, and this, together with the anemic 
Gabriela, constitute the artistic weakness of the book. I sus- 
pect it achieves its classic proportions in its skillful blend of 
the picaresque and romantic elements to produce a signifi- 
cant cross-section of Madrid in the nineteenth century, and 
to uphold an essential truth which, while artificially con- 
trived, nevertheless cannot be denied. ForTuNATA CALIRI 


BETWEEN OuRsELvEs. By Aloysius Roche, S.J. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $2 
IN SOME TWENTY ESSAYS, many urgent modern 
topics get a very modern and very popular going-over by 
an Irish Jesuit. Among the best are: Self-Improvement, 
Slow-Motion Progress (in nature, history, even in the 
Church), Our Lord’s Reticence (in face of social disorders 
of His day, and the Church’s attitude), Sowing and Reaping 
(defiance of moral code in modern novel and drama), The 
Psychology of Abuse (the habit, of Euripides through Luther 
to Gibbon and H. G. Wells, of maligning what we betray, 
i.e. religion), Organized Religion (submission to authority 
worthy of free men), Sick Healers (i.e., Freud, the Be- 
haviorists), Mental Stability (its debt to Christianity and 
spiritual direction), Women’s Integration (vs Hollywood 
brand). 














Interest sometimes lags. It would be unfair, over-optimis- 
tic, to expect uniform appeal in such a popular work. Yet in 
the main the reader is held by the author’s originality, charm, 
wit, freshness. These enhance his wide knowledge of history, 
literature and philosophy, so that his many illustrations really 
sparkle. The whole is an effective stimulus for students, 
clerical and lay, preachers, college teachers, spiritual and 
Retreat directors. It will be pure delight to all who like a 
goodly dose of humor with their truth. 

Especially in poking fun at the absurdities of some modern 
psychology, Father Roche is at his best. Eager to unmask 
its subtle errors and to show how its practices often disin- 
herit common sense, he assumes the gentle chiding of a 
parent toward errant offspring. Yet he is fair in pointing out 
where it agrees with Catholic belief. 

RicHarp M. Green, S.J. 


By THE WATERs oF BaByton. By Stephen Lister. Dodd, 

Mead and Co. $2.50 
THIS UNUSUAL STUDY of a Jewish father and son is 
timely and arresting. Yuzef ben Salomen, born in Morocco 
in utter poverty, becomes the servant of Hassan, the trader, 
whose caravans cross the deserts of Africa, and whose chief 
trade lies with the Berbers in the High Atlas Mountains. 
Mindful of his father’s dying admonition to make himself 
useful to some Gentile, Yuzef serves first the trader, later a 
powerful Berber chieftain, and finally the French Govern- 
ment in Africa. He acquires great wealth, but is betrayed by 
everyone he serves, and arrives at the end of his life with 
his success turned to dust and ashes and his spirit corroded 
by bitterness. His son, David, in spite of a splendid education 
and a background of wealth, is also unable to bridge the 
chasm between Jew and Gentile, and the picture of his dis- 
illusionment and heartbreak is a poignant one. 

The author writes fluently and vividly. His setting is 
romantic, his characters real and his conclusions forceful: 
life for a Jew is always a tragedy, sometimes muted, some- 
times violent, and the Jew is what the Gentile has made him 
through centuries of oppression and persecution. Mr. Lister’s 
solution solves nothing. It is the familiar one of the old 
fairy-tales. Instead of saying “and so they were married and 
lived happily ever after,” he says, “and so they emigrated to 
America and lived happily ever after.” Whether David finds 
America his promised land the author does not say, but it is 
definitely brighter than the Babylonian captivity of Europe 
and Africa. 

This is a sympathetic, well written presentation, recom- 
mended to all readers. ELIzaBeTH M. Joyce 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 27th year. Catalog. 


MISS MARY A. LYNCH 
390 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
(After June Ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 











CAMP NOTRE DAME 


Ideally Situated 
in the Foothills of New Hampshire's White Mountains 


NAMASCHAUG; SPRUCELAND 


For Boys For Girls 
ON LAKE SPOFFORD ON GRANITE LAKE 


46th Season 25th Season, but Ist as a 
Catholic Camp Catholic Camp 


9 Weeks 8 Weeks 
$175 PER SEASON — AGES 6 to 16 
FREE ROUND TRIP TRANSPORTATION 
Between N. Y. City and Camps 


Splendid Equipment and Waterfront 
Resident Chaplain, Nurse, Physician in Attendance 
Camps like Namaschaug & Spruceland are almost a necessity 
for your boy or girl in these times. Write for Booklet. 


John E. Cullum, Director Mr. & Mrs. Laurence T. Fell 
CAMP NOTRE DAME 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Phone: UNion 3-3840 











DOUAY — RHE 


HOLY BIBLE camttthen'vension 


1,300 pages. 14 eolored maps. Family recond. 
$2.75 to $15.00. Send for circular AB343. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 
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THEATRE 


SCAVENGER JOB. It was Bulwer-Lytton, I believe, who 
observed that critics, like flies, “feed on the sore part, and 
would have no means of living if the body were in health.” 
Like most wisecracks, Lord Lytton’s observation contains a 
modicum of truth and, like most generalizations, it is too in- 
clusive. Lord Lytton was a novelist, dramatist and poet, and 
his bitter attack on critics was probably provoked by an 
unfavorable review. 

There is no denying that critics are literary scavengers. It 
is their task, if they happen to be stage critics, to expose 
trashy and dirty plays before busier and more sensitive 
people waste their money or have their stomachs turned find- 
ing out for themselves that a production is worthless or 
nauseous. But uncovering the gaucheries and corruption in 
the theatre is only a part, and the least pleasant part, of their 
job. It is a chore they would be only too happy to avoid if 
authors and producers were more competent. 

The burden of guilt for the production of shoddy plays ob- 
viously falls on the shoulders of the men who finance them. 
One cannot blame a youth ordained by nature to be a bellhop 
or dock-laborer for trying his hand at play-writing. What is 
difficult to understand is why producers, reputed to be ex- 
perienced showmen, invest their money producing manu- 
scripts without the slightest trace of merit. Why does a 
producer, ostensibly sane, spend $30,000 staging a play like 
the late and unlamented Star Spangled Family, or the trite 
and dirty Too Hot For Maneuvers, or the dirtier Round 
Trip? The facile retort is: because commercial producers are 
money-hungry and willing to promote any venture that prom- 
ises a quick and handsome profit. That pat answer is not 
convincing, for most of the cheap plays are box-office failures. 

Some producers may assert that they do not write plays, 
but only finance them, and that their sole responsibility is to 
stage the best manuscripts they can find. If that is true, pro- 
ducers do not try very hard to find better manuscripts. If 
good plays are so hard to find, how does it happen that Little 
Theatres and the Left Wing Theatre manage to find mature 
plays while commercial producers can find only trash? 

The payoff answer, perhaps, is that Little Theatres wel- 
come mature themes while commercial producers are afraid 
of them. The commercial theatre is afraid of controversy, 
it is afraid of politics, it is afraid of religion, it is afraid of 
history except when history is a pageant. Which is a long 
way of saying that the commercial theatre is afraid of drama. 
Hence it becomes carrion and critics are forced to become 
scavengers. 

THEOPHILUS LEwis 


FILMS 


JUNIOR MISS. Here is fresh and sprightly comedy, the 
kind that is certain to make you leave the theatre feeling at 
least a little more exuberant than you felt when you entered. 
Those theatregoers who saw the Broadway play, based on 
Sally Benson’s stories a few years ago, will know what I 
mean—the excitement of its teen-age characters is catching. 
Peggy Ann Garner, the young star, once niore proves herself 
a capable actress and steps out as a comedian in the role of 
Judy Graves, a thirteen-year-old, with illusions of drama, 
sometimes melodrama, lurking in every corner of her home. 
Covering a brief span in the life of the Graves family, the 
story tells how Judy, with a knowledge of life gathered from 
the movies, suspects that trouble is brewing right in her own 
household, takes a friend, Fuffy (Barbara Whiting), into 
her confidence and thereby starts complications. Hilarious 
happenings pile up, but Judy pulls out of the mess a real 
heroine. Allyn Joslyn gives a delightful performance as the 
somewhat distraught father of the hectic family. Sylvia Field 
plays the part of the mother, with Mona Freeman, Michael 
Dunn and Faye Marlowe as other members of the cast. 
Young and old cinemagoers will want to see this amusing 
piece. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


INCENDIARY BLONDE. Because this fast-moving, color- 
ful musical drama, based on the life of the night-club hostess, 
Texas Guinan, has lots to recommend it on its entertainment 
score, it is most regrettable that it merits an objectionable 
rating on its moral score. Starting away back in 1909, the 
script traces the career of the Texas dynamo until she bursts 
into fame on Broadway in the 1920’s. There is nostalgia 
aplenty, for those who can remember that far back, in the 
music that the film introduces; there is also a generous share 
of eye-filling Technicolor, and there are fine performances 
by Betty Hutton and Barry Fitzgerald. However, objection 
must be made to the feature because of suggestive dancing 
and because the story reflects the acceptability of divorce. 
(Paramount ) 


THE WOMAN IN GREEN. Sherlock Holmes and his 
friend Dr. Watson are back again on the screen, and this 
time they set out to solve the mystery of the finger murders 
that are terrorizing London. Clues lead to a fiendish gang 
who use an attractive woman as their decoy. Basil Rathbone 
and Nigel Bruce have their usual roles. Those members of 
the family who count this series among their mystery fa- 
vorites will find this particular episode better than average. 
MARY SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


IS THE SOUL merely the guest of the body? .. . Can 
turmoil in the soul set up parallel turmoil in the body and 
express itself in the form of hives, boils, asthma or other 
maladies. .. . Pressing questions these—questions that clamor 
for an answer. If the gentle reader should, on occasion, 
perceive a friend worrying about something, and should 
inquire: “What’s the trouble?” the friend would not reply: 
“T am worrying about Sir Walter Raleigh’s reference to the 
soul as ‘the body’s guest.’” . . . Moderns are not overmuch 
concerned about the soul, and certainly do not care a farthing 
what Raleigh thought of the matter. 


Most people are even indifferent to Spenser’s attitude. . . . 
Spenser’s exclamation: “For of the soule the bodie forme 
doth take; For soule is forme, and doth the bodie make . . .” 
leaves moderns cold. . .. Whether this indifference will seep 
down to posterity, however, is not so clear, and because of 
the uncertainty on this point it may be well to affirm here 
and now that the soul is not the body’s guest. . . . The rela- 
tionship of body and soul is much more intimate than that 
of guest and host. . . . Each is at home when united with 
the other; neither is at home when separated from the 
other. . . . The soul is “forme” in the sense that it activates 
the body, but one cannot say that the soul “doth the bodie 
make.” . . . Soul plus body equals human nature. . . . With- 
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out soul and body united you may have something but you 
have not human nature. . . . So close is the merging of body 
and soul that what affects one affects the other. A close 
examination of newspaper reports will reveal this fact 
quite clearly. 


A New York woman, the papers reveal, had hives every 
Friday because on that day she received from a rejected 
suitor a letter which preyed on her sympathies. When the 
letters stopped coming, so did the hives... . : A young IIlinois 
wife developed boils each time her mother-in-law visited. 
When the mother-in-law departed, so did the boils. 
Meeting with a certain relative always means an attack of 
asthma for an Ohio woman. . . . The period before each 
performance means a heavy rash for a budding Midwest 
concert singer. . .. These and other similar phenomena sug- 
gest the close interdependence of soul and body. . . . In ad- 
dition, there are solid scientific proofs which demonstrate 
the close relationship beyond the shadow of doubt. . . . For- 
getfulness of the fact that man is made up of both body 
and soul always spells disaster for human society. . . . For- 
getfulness and neglect of the immortal soul is a prominent 
characteristic of the twentieth century. .. . That is why the 
twentieth, though not vet half over, is the bloodiest in the 
last 2,500 vears. Joun A. Toomey 

















ART 


LEE LAWRIE’S colossal—and rather Germanic—sculpture 
of Atlas confronts you as you enter the International Building 
at Rockefeller Center. This is directly opposite the central 
doorway of Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, and I have often 
entertained myself by reading a symbolism into it. The 
bronze world, for instance, which the mythological giant 
supports, is in skeleton form. A few ribs define it, and it has 
neither surface nor interior mass. As one man’s guess is as 
good as another’s, when artistic symbolism is in question, I 
read this as meaning that the world, and all it stands for, is 
an empty thing. And another detail serves to carry out the 
tenuous character of this imagined meaning, for Atlas is 
shown in a state of perpetual genuflection toward the high 
altar Mr. Charles Maginnis designed for the cathedral. At 
least the angle at his knee conforms very well with that half- 
bob which too often serves as a genuflection among many 
Catholics. 

On the second story of this same International Building 
there is now an interesting exhibition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Collection of paintings by contemporary Ameri- 
cans. This was assembled by Mr. E. H. Powell, president of 
Britannica, and by Mr. Glen Price. Company-owned collec- 
tions of this kind have now become a usual thing, and we 
have the instance of the Pepsi-Cola, as well as the Capehart 
Collection, to mention only two which immediately occur to 
mind. 

This use of art as an advertising vehicle has the merit 
of giving artists a market for their more spontaneous crea- 
tions. As these collections somewhat parallel one another, in 
painters and types of work, it seems to me that a novel and 
interesting thing would be a collection of religious paintings 
by American contemporaries. If such a group were shown on 
a high plane it would have cultural and advertising value, an 
appeal to the vast church-going public, and be a stimulus to 
religious expression in art. 

The Britannica Collection is a representative one in the 
painters that are included and, though it is scarcely repre- 
sentative of the best work of all the painters, it maintains a 
satisfactory average. What the exhibition particularly re- 
veals is how rarely American painters achieve that poetic 
lyricism in the handling of picture material which the 
Frenchmen inaugurated and perfected during the past 
century. 

Americans such as Marin, Randall Davies, Kunioshi and 
Guy Pene du Bois—all of whom have good pictures in this 
show—attain this lyric quality and a valid type of pictorial 
composition and painting manner which takes the picture 
frame as a determining starting point. They, therefore, are 
in the tradition of modern French painting and their work 
possesses the quality of authentic gallery art. Most American 
painting, in contrast, is interesting for its illustrative, tech- 
nical and detail qualities, and only rarely for its artistic com- 
pleteness. What appears in this work, moreover, gives no 
indication of leading te an art-form superior to gallery art, 
inadequate as that is as an expression of the dynamic quali- 
ties in American life. Barry BYRNE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PROTEST ON C. S. LEWIS 


Epitor: In the review of C. S. Lewis’ latest book, Beyond 
Personality, the following evaluation was made: “These res- 
ervations apart, the book is shot through with a clear under- 
standing of and a fine reverence for the truth and beauty of 
the supernatural (America, issue of May 26, 1945, page 
159).” 

In my opinion and in the opinion of other Catholic theo- 
logians, this evaluation is false. Writing in the Clergy Re- 
view (February, 1945), the renowned English Theologian, 
Canon G. D. Smith, D.D., points out that Mr. Lewis’ entire 
concept of the supernatural is essentially at variance with 
Catholic doctrine: 


For him [Mr. Lewis], adoptive sonship is not a state 


nor is it supernatural; rather it is a new sort of conduct 
by which the Christian endeavors gradually to reproduce 
in himself the behavior of Christ. . . . In his dynamist 
conception of sonship, Mr. Lewis is akin to Baius, for 
whom “the justification of the ungodly consists in the 
observance of the commandments”—a doctrine regarded 
by the Catholic Church as a departure from the Chris- 
tian tradition (pp. 65, 66). 


After he has traced these erroneous notions to Mr. Lewis’ 
false concepts concerning the nature of Original Sin and the 
Fall, Canon Smith concludes: 


If it has been thought necessary to stress the fundamen- 
tal character of the difference between Mr. Lewis’ the- 
ology and that of the Catholic Church, this has not been 
due to any failure to appreciate the considerable benefits 
which Englishmen must have derived from his emphatic 
vindication of certain points of Christian doctrine. In- 
deed, it is the very influence which the author exerts 
upon Christian thought in this country which seems to 
make it worth while to indicate the one conception—and 
that an essential conception—which his theology needs 
in order to bring it into line with Catholic teaching: | 
mean that of the superuatural (p. 69). 

Weston, Mass. Puiuip J. DonNELLY, S.J. 


Epitor: I am indeed grateful to Father Donnelly for calling 
my attention to the fact that in my enthusiasm for so much 
that is positive and even very moving in Mr. Lewis’ illumina- 
tion of Christian truths, I singled out for special mention the 
one point in which he is weakest. I can only plead, in ex- 
tenuation of my laxity, that I was not so much thinking of 
the “supernatural” in the sense of our sharing the Divine life 
through Grace, as of the supernatural in a wider sense, 
namely, the existence of God, the reality of sin, the Divinity 
of Christ, etc. 

I see fully that, in the former sense, Mr. Lewis needs to 
have done what he himself has asked for in his Christian Be- 
haviour: “1 can only ask instructed Christians to watch very 
carefully and tell me when I go wrong.” 

New York, N. Y. Harotp C. GARDINER, S.]. 


OUR COMMUNIST NEIGHBORS 


Epitor: A thousand bravos to Father Donovan for his 
article, /s a Communist My Neighbor? It is high time some- 
one reminded us that we are “one in Christ,” and that our 
efforts to counteract Communism will come to nothing if 
our Catholic laity are not thoroughly determined, “to show 
Christ before all men.” 

However, I hope Father Donovan’s article will not serve 
as an excuse for our Catholic Press or Catholic laity to relax 
their vigilance against the directors of the Communist master 
plan. 

A more Christian attitude toward our Communist neigh- 
bors does not diminish the danger or the evil of their 
system. If I must consider the “Kremlin gang” as my neigh- 
bors (and I must), I do so with the mental reservation that 
my “neighbor’s” house is a duplex which he shares with 
Anti-Christ. 

Oahu, T. H. Prec J. T. Bisnop, USAAF 


DISCRIMINATION 


Epitor: About 150 German prisoners of war at Fort Ord, 
California, collected $219 on Pentecost to donate to the mis- 
sions. They intended to send it to Techny, Illinois, to the 
Society of the Divine Word. So far, the Army has refused 
to do so. Among the three possible beneficiaries of prisoner- 
of-war donations, the YMCA holds a prominent place. Mis- 
sionaries, it seems, cannot be the beneficiaries of such col- 
lections. 

By the way, double that number of prisoners of war gath- 
ered together over $2,000 for the Red Cross—an average of 
$7 per man at a base pay of about 80 cents in canteen checks 
a day. 

Alma, Calif. 


Carw J. Benecke, S.J. 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Founded in 1841 . Conducted by the Jesuits 

At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 


FORDHAM COLLEGE Boarding and Day Schoo: 
on 70 Acre Campus 


New Freskman Class, July 10, 1945 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
New Freshman Class, July 2, 1945 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS and SCIENCES 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 
At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
SUMMER SESSION: JULY 6 to AUGUST 14, 1945 
Catalogues of Each Department Sent on Request 



























CRANWELL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Catholic school for beys, under di- shire Hills. All sperts for all sea- 
rection of Jesuit Fathers. Four years sons. 18-hole golf course. Resident 
college preparatory; ra nurse. Catalog en request. 

plete courses 
languages and sciences. Good study 
habits. 400-acre estate beautifully 
lecated in the heart of the Berk- 


ALN 


Fud Conducted by the Li 
Brothers of St. Francis Xavier (Xaverian Brothers) 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL (GRADES 7-12) 


PREPARATION FOR ARMY AND NAVY PROGRAMS 
DAILY PERIOD OF PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Approved by the New England College 


Entrance Certificate Board. 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE HEADMASTER, BOX 247 


DANVERS e MASSACHUSETTS 


426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 
Rev. Maurice V. Dullea, $.J. 
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Pope Pius has spoken frequently on the problems of 
the day. His ideas are expressed in encyclicals, official 
pronouncements, addresses to the Cardinals, radio 
broadcasts 


PIUS XI 
on WORLD PROBLEMS 


Edited by James W. Naucuton, S.J. 
Father Naughton has examined every available docu- 
ment of Pius XII. He has completed an analytical 
classification of the doctrines propounded by the 
present Pope in solution of the problems of the 
modern world. He presents them in a running dis- 
course that incorporates quotations from the papal 
doeuments. 
$2.00 


AN AMERICA PRESS PUBLICATION 








THE WORD 


“T AM MOVED with pity for the multitude,” said our Lord, 
according to the Gospel story for the Sixth Sunday after 
Pentecost, as He looked over the hungry multitudes that 
followed Him (Mark 8: 1-9). 

Many centuries later a Vicar of Christ looked out on the 
starving people of the world and was moved to repeat the 
same words. Thus was born Leo XIII’s great Encyclical letter 
“On the Condition of Workingmen.” It was a strongly mov- 
ing appeal to find “quickly” “some opportune remedy for the 
misery and wretchedness pressing so unjustly on the major- 
ity of the working class.” It was a bitter cry of protest 
against a system that made it possible “that a small number 
of very rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming 
masses of the laboring poor a yoke a little better than that 
of slavery itself.” 

It was a courageous letter. In those days it was taken for 
granted that the law of supply and demand was the only basis 
for salaries. To challenge this was economic heresy. Leo 
challenged it: “There is a dictate of natural justice more 
imperious and ancient than any bargain between man and 
man, namely that wages are not to be insufficient to support 
a frugal and well-behaved wage-earner.” Labor unions were 
widely condemned as socialistic and anarchistic. Leo XIII 
defended the right of workingmen to organize: “To enter 
into such a society is the natural right of man; and the State 
is bound to protect natural rights, not to destroy them.” 

Forty years later another Vicar of Christ made Christ’s 
pity for the multitude a rallying cry for a crusade of social 
justice. He, too, looked over the world; and, though he found 
great advances, he was still forced to conclude that “the im- 
mense number of propertyless wage-earners on the one hand 
and the superabundant riches of the fortunate few on the 
other is an unanswerable argument that the earthly goods so 
abundantly produced in this age of industrialism are far from 
rightly distributed and equitably shared among the various 
classes of men.” 

Pius XI, too, spoke of wages and set down the principle 
that “the wage paid to the workingman must be sufficient 
for the support of himself and his family.” He went further: 
“In the present state of human society, we deem it advisable 
that the wage contract, where possible, be modified somewhat 
by a contract of partnership. . . . In this way wage-earners 
are made sharers of some sort in the ownership or the man- 
agement or the profits.” 

There have been vast improvements in social conditions 
since Pius XI wrote his letter on “The Reconstruction of the 
Social Order”; but the big problem of the day and of the 
postwar day to come still is bread for the multitudes, bread 
for the crippled and the mentally defective and the orphaned 
and the widowed and the old and all those who cannot work, 
bread for the workingmen and women who possess no 
specialized skills in high demand, for all the men and women 
whose “common labor” is so indispensable to the world. 

It is everybody’s problem, for it is the problem of man 
and the problem of Christ, and the problem of man’s living 
and working in peace with man. The bases, at least of solu- 
tion, are in the great letters of Leo and of Pius, and in the 
lesser but still great letters of our own Bishops. The solution 
is in understanding by workers and employers of their rights 
and obligations, and of one another’s problems. The solution 
is in cooperation of worker with worker and employer with 
employer, and of employer and worker together, and of gov- 
ernment with both of them. 

The sol:tion is in the employer’s love of Christ in his 
worker and in the worker’s love of Christ in his employer. 
We might, as a practical thing, put the encyclicals and a good 
commentary on the list of our summer reading. 

Joun P. DELANEY 





Father Delaney’s columns printed in last year’s issues of 
America (from Advent, 1943, to Advent, 1944) plus sev- 
eral Feast-day commentaries, will be published in book form 
at the end of July by the America Press, under the title, 
“We Offer Thee.” Beautifully bound, 192 pages, 59 chap- 
ters. Price $2.50. Order from our business office. 
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‘ ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. 
} Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
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Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U. S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Campus berdering Hudson River 
One-half hour from Grand Central Statien, New York City 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Musie, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Traia- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 





. 
For further information Address the Dean 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, library 
science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 














COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Sci , Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
On hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr”, “Hiawatha”, 











INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE WASsHIneron, 0. c. 
An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 











“The 400”. ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 














College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the aproved list 

of the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 

Medern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and sciences. 

Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 

















COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 

FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 


a 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE ™seu‘euze% 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. 
Liberal Arts. Confers B.A., B.S. degrees. National Defense Program, 
Pre-Medical, Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagogy, 
Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field trips in all depts. Athletics. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; 
Paris and Rome. Address Secretary. 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Address Reverend Mother. 





Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph — Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 
Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 
Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 


For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Catholic College for Women conducted by the religious of the 
Society of the Hely Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities. On the Main Line P.R.R., |! miles from Phila- 
delphia. Address Registrar for information. Telephone Bryn Mawr 4514 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics 


including all sports. Send for illustrated catalogue A. Phone Tuxedo 230 


——— ©... 














Immaculata Junior College, Washington 16, D. C. 


An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. Sisters of Providence a 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resident and Day Students. Two year 
transfer course in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Seience, General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY — Four Year College Preparatory 
Dunblane Halli — Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary 











CHESTNUT HILL 


Mount St. Joseph Academy 


PHILADELPHIA 
Resident and Day Schools for Girls — Conducted the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
College Preparatory and Seeretarial Courses — al Courses in Art and Music 


Affiliated with the Catholic University. Accredited by the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Education and the Assogiation of Colleges and 
Secondary Sehools of the Middle States and Maryland 
TENNIS 














Georgetown College Preparatory and 


Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 


Te. 146th Year... .. 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 


Genera! Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical Secretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 














SWIMMING POOL GYMNASIUM HOCKEY 


ACADEMY _Scbool, Departments 
OF SAINT JOSEPH *— a 
saartwean cae State University 
. LONG ISLAND, , 
NEW YORK Vocal and. Testrumen 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL = Music, Commeroial | Sub- 
FOR GIRLS Kthleticn; Horseback’ Bad. 


Address: Directress ing; Outdoor Skating Rink 




















THE JESUITS IN HISTORY 


The Society Through Four Centuries 
by MartTIN P. Harney, S.J. 


An American Jesuit tells the dramatic story of his order 
and its men from the time of the Spanish Founder at al 
Manresa to the American missioners in the Philippines. : 
The only complete, up-to-date, one-volume history in 
English. Marked by accurate scholarship, vivid narrative. 


$4 





THE IDEA OF FAVORITE 
A UNIVERSITY NEWMAN SERMONS 


The great prose masterpiece —a treatise 


on the fundamental principles of educa- In a few months we shall celebrate the 


: ; . : Cardinal’s conversion. Here are thirty-one 
tion, literature, science, and their bearing 


on life and conduct. Foreword by Brother 
Leo, excerpts from Ward’s life, bibliog- 


of his great and moving discourses delivered 
before and after his conversion. The best in 
one volume. Beautiful gift book. 





raphy. 
$2 $2 


Both Newman books edited by DANIEL M. O'CONNELL S.J. 


BK | 
THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 


Translated from the original texts 





of Gerard Groote by JosEPH Ma aise, S.J. 


Purse Edition 


3 x § inches. Clear type. Cloth binding. 


Next to the Bible, the most beloved book of modern times. Im- 
mensely popular during 500 years. This version is edited not by 
A Kempis, but by James van Ginneken, S.J. An appropriate gift for 
all occasions. 





$1.50 











AMERICA PRESS, 70 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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